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DOWNEY & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


2 vols., large post By ¢, with Two Portraits, 258. 


THE LIFE of WILLIAM CARLETON: 
being his Autobiography and Letters; and an Ac count 
of his Life and Writings from the point at which the 
ro gue breaks off by DAVID J. O’DON- 

HUE. With an Introduction by Mrs. CASHEL 
HOEY. [On the 10th inst. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 15s, 


KING STORK and KING LOG : a Study of 
Modern Russia. By ST 
ae — appalling book.” eDaily Telegra ph. 
“A work written with the picturesqueness, the intimate 
knowledge, and the emotional fervour characteristic of the 
man.”—St. James’ Gazette. 


Demy 8vo, gilt top, with 22 Illustrations, 12s, 6d. 


HYDE | PARK fr from »DOMESDAY BOOK to 
D: By 

“Mr. Ashton tells - auaiieaite all that is to be known 
ubout Hyde Park. He takes us from Domesday Book to 
1894, and gives us a series of pictures and illustrative 
extracts which allow us to catch a zlimpse of what London- 
ers have been doing with themselves for the past cight 
hundred years or so.’’—Standard. 


LONDON TOWN: Sketches of London Life 
and Character. By MARCUS FALL. A new Kdition. 
Crown 8v0, with a F rontispicce by Harry Furniss, 5s, 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
PINCHES of SALT. By F. M. Allen. 3s. 6d. 


[This day. 
A PHILANTHROPIST at LARGE. By 
S W. APPLETON, Author of *“‘ The Co- 2 pm gl 
| Just rea 
ULRICK the READY: a Romance of Eliza- 
bethan Ireland. By STANDISH oO’ me) a7 
AN UNDESERVING WOMAN, and other 


Stories. By F. C. 6s. (Shortly. 
A FALLEN STAR. “A hed of the Scots of 


Frederick the Great. By CHARLES LOWE, Illus- 
trated by G. M. Paterson. 6s. 

3 A brilliant and enthralling piece of fiction...... *A Fallen 

Star’ must take a high and a te 

‘ames’s Budget. 


SCHOOLBOYS THREE. By W. P. Kelly. 6s. 


“The story is impressive by its apparent reality, and the 

cheery, hearty, wholesome spirit which pervades ~ 
orld. 
SHADOWS on LOVE’S DIAL. By the Queen 
of ROUMANIA (“Carmen Sylva”’). 3s. 6d. 

“ Most sympathetic and charming.......Tae style is fanci- 
ful and poetic, is never forced, and is as careful as the 
conception of the stories is artistic.’ ’—Star, 


THE RAGGED EDGE. Stories of the Afcican 
Gold Fields, By the Countess De Bremont. 
“A set of very readable and graphically a any iates 
of gold-digging life.’”’—Cvlonies and India. 


THE IRISH NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo, fancy cloth, with a Portrait and Memoir, 3s. tid. cach 


RORY O’MORE. By Samuel Lover. With a Memoir by 


Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 
“The value of the present edition is greatly enhanced by the 
xraceful and sympathetic introduction, in which Mrs. Hoey has con; 
trived to epitomise the life and character of the brilliant srishman.” 


“orld. 
OTHER VOLUMES READY ARE— 


O'DONNEL. By Lady Morgan. 
ORMOND. By Maria Edgeworth. 
FARDOROUGHA the MISER. By William Carleton, 


TWO NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
THE KANTER GIRLS. By Mary L. Branch. 


Illustrated by Helen Armstrong. Small 4to, gilt top, 6s. 
“A delightful a. ’—Glasgow Herald. 
“The pictoria features of the book are prominent and 
excellent.”’—Globe. 


THE LITTLE GREEN MAN. By F. M. 


ALLEN. Illustrated by B. 8S. Le Fanu. Imperial 16mo, 
gilt top, 2s. 6d. 

** A new tairy tale, such as Mr. Allen gives us, must be 
hailed with unqualified delight. It represents the happiest 
combination or genial, gentle, and humorous writing.” 

Lloyds’. 





DOWNEY & CO., 12, York Srreer, Covent 
Garven, Lonpon. 








MESSRS. 


BELL'S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ONLY AUTHORISED & COMPLETE “ WEBSTER.” 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 


2,118 Pages, 3,500 Illustrations. 


Medium 4to, cloth, £1 11s. 6d.; half-calf, £2 2s.; half-Russia, 
2 5s.; calf, £2 8s. Or, in 2 vols., cloth, £1 14s 

In addition to the Dictionary of Words, with their pro- 

nunciation, alternative spellings, etymology, and various 

meanings, illustrated by quotations and numerous woodcuts, 
there are several valuable appendices, comprising :— 


A Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World; 
Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, 
and English Proper Names; a Dictionary 
of the Noted Names of Fiction; a Brief 
History of the English Language; a 
Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, 
Phrases, Proverbs, &c; a Biographical 
Dictionary with 10,000 Names, &c., &c. 


The DALLY CHRONICLE says :— 

“A most ample, trustworthy, and cheap lexicon, not cx- 
celled for the purposes of general use by any other one- 
volume dictionary of the language....... There does not 
exist, so far as we are aware, any purely English lexicon of 
similar extent, comprehensiveness, and accuracy, within 
the compass of a single manageable volume.” 


The GUARDIAN says :— 

“We believe that, all things considered, this will be 
found to be the best cxisting English dictionary in one 
volume. We do not know of any work similar in size and 
price which can approach it in completeness of vocabulary, 
variety of information, and general usefulness.” 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— 
“A magnificent edition of Webster's immortal dic- 
tionary.” ad 





The STANDARD says :— 


NEW BOOKS. 


LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A. An _ Illus- 


trated Chronicle, by ERNEST RHYS, with Prefatory 
Essay by F.G. STEPHENS. Super-royal 4to, printed 
at the Chiswick Press, with 120 Illustrations, includ- 
ing 15 Photogravures, £3 3s.; -lso 85 copies on large 
paper, with duplicate proofs on India Paper, £5 5s. net. 
“Not only a beautiful gift-book, but invaluable to 

| thoughtful students of art.’’—Zimes. 


| The ART of VELASQUEZ. A Critical 
Study. By R. A.M. STEVENSON. Printed on Hand- 
| made Paper at the Chiswick Press, with 20 Photo- 

gravure Plates and an Appendix of about 50 Fall-page 

Illustrations. 4to, 506 copies only, £2 5s. net. 
“The most substantial contribution to the theory and 
| defence of modern’ painting since Ruskin’s ‘ Modern 
| Painters .The rare case of a philosopher who can 
| write, and a painter who has been severely trained to 
paint.”’—Spectator. 

“The best book yet written on Velasquez.......A service 
to art which will not soon be forgotten or eclipsed.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


MODERN BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By JOSEPH PENNELL. With over 150 Illustrations. 
10s. Gd. net; also a few Tall-Paper Copies, 21s. net. 


“ The representative illustrations given are very nume"™ 








| 
| 


| 


** Line by line, word by word, detail by detail, this latest | 


revision bears ample testimony to the thoroughness and 
completeness of the labour which during the = ten years 
has been spent upon the successful edition of 1864, 





The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION says :— 
**We have turned out some hundred words wherein we 
have found the ordinary dictionaries defective, and in over 
ninety per cent. of these ‘ Webster ’ has satisfied us.” 


The MORNING POST says :— 

“The information given in this admirable dictionary has 
been brought up to date, and the appendix of illustrations, 
&c., is an excellent feature of the work.” 

The Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE’S PRIVATE 
SECRETARY writes :- 

“On a first inspection Mr. Gladstone is favourably im- 

pressed with the great value of the present edition.” 


see K.C.B., Secretary 
Office, says: 

“The work has been in general use throughout the 
Department as a standard “dictionary for many years 
past.” 
Professor 


Right 


Sir 8S. A. to the Post 


MAX MULLER, Prof. of 


Oxford, says : 


Comp. Philology, 


| 


“There are few books [ know so well as Webster’s Dic- | 


tionary. I have used it for more than 40 years, and I may 
say | have learnt English from it. It was recommended to 
me by Bunsen. | remembered well when I asked him 
which he considered the best English dictionary, he laughed 
and said,‘ The best English dictionary is the American 
dictionary by Webster.’... I see the new edition is not 
only enlarged, but improved, mere particularly in what 
was its weak point, the etymologies,” 


Prof. DOWDEN, Prof. of English Literature, 
University, says : 

“‘ What the ‘ Quarterly Review’ said of the last edition 
may, in my opinion, be said with fresh emphasis of the 
present edition _ it is the best practical English 
dictionary extan —_—_ 

The Rev. J. E. "C. WELL DON, M.A., Head Master of 
Harrow School, says :— 
“I believe it to be the best English Dictionary.” 


*,* Specimen pages and prospectuses on application. 


Dublin 


Lonpon : 


GEO. BELL & SONS, York Srrerr, 


ous, varied, and entertaining.”’—Times. 
“The volume is interesting and beautiful.”—Guardian. 
“A chatty and readable history of the development of 
the ever-advancing art of illustration.”—Daily Telegraph. 


PICTURE POSTERS. A Handbook 
With 150 


on the History of the illustrated Placard. 
Reproductions of the most Artistic Examples of all 
Countries, By C. T. J. HIATT. Large 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
net. 

“A drawing-room table book of the best kind, admirably 

reproduced.” -(Jueen. 
* An exceedingly interesting book.”—Daily Graphic. 
‘Handsome and lavishly illustrated book.”—Standard. 


LADIES’ BOOK- PLATES. By Norna 


LABOUCHERE, With over 1650 Illustrations, includ. 
ing 9 Copper-plates, 8s. 6d. net. 

** A highly readable book, full of interest...... to the aver- 
age cultured person, lover of books, and decorative art 
generally.”—Daily Chronicle. 

**An eminently readable volume.”—Daily News. 


FRANCOIS SEVERIN MARCEAU. A 


Biography. By Captain T. G. JOHNSON, Deputy 
Commissioner, Minbu, Upper Burma, With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, 


LORD TENNYSON. A Handbook to 
The Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. By MORTON 
LUCE, Author of ‘“‘ New Studies in Tennyson,” &c. 
F'cap. 8vo, 6s. 

“Students of Teunyson will find a good deal of biblio- 
graphical and biographival information in Mr, Luce’s 
pages.’’— 7vmes. 


HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 
Edited by Prof. J. W. HALES, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each, 
THE AGE of POPE. By John Dennis. 
THE AGE of DRYDEN. By Richard 


GARNETT, C.B., LL.D. Just Published, 








NEW VOLUME IN ALDINE POETS. 


GOLDSMITH’S POEMS. With Life by 
Rev. JOHN MITFORD. Revis2d and Edited by 
AUSTIN DOBSON, 2s. 6d, net 


Senin GARDEN, 
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, CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terras 
c ALOGU ES on application. 
Sono Square 


Music 
—r 


DULAU & CW., 37, 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 


AND 
7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application, 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Forsian Booxs and Perrioptcats at the most 
moderate prices. 
Catalogues on application. 


\PFONTHLY OATALOGUE of Rare, 
Curious, and OUT-OF-THE.- WAY BOOKS, sent free on 

demand —G, Lewauurer. Libraire, 28, Rue de Chateandun, Paris. 
of 


YDUCATION. — CATALOGUE 


-4 Reports of Royal Commissions, Select Committees, Blue- Books, 
&c., presented to Parliament, relating to Education, Schools, Univer- 
sities, &c., from the beginning of the Century to October, 1895. Post 
free.—P. 8. King Street, Westminster. 


———— 


Kixe & Sox, I2and i4, 
AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


® and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on anplication 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING, 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&c.—KI ne, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 

and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, B.C. 
have specially- fuile Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals, 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 


: Telephone #5121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 
9% HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 
ME: GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of 
York Street, Covent Garden, and late Director and Manager 
of Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co., Limited, bees to announce 
that he has RESUMED BUSINESS as a PUB LISHER on his own 
account, and will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS ready for 


publication, and to consider proposals for New Books. Address as 
above. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 


Advertising 


MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving ful particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 


includes private asylums, &c. ; schools also Tecommended. —Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, & Lancaster Place, Stranc 





INSTITUTION, 


Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


RoerYAt 





TURSDAY NEXT (Jaxvary 14), at 3 oclock. <Professor CHARLES 
STEWART. M.R.CS.. Fullerian Professor of F . R.1— 
INC NS.” OneG th ar’ 
FUNCTIONS, ne uines e Course. PHIKIP. es WIOK. 
Half-a- ‘iuinea. 
“TO the NORTH of LAKE 
RUDOLF and among the @ALLAS” ; and 
ti. Alf a-Guinea the Two Lectures. 
YAY (Janvary 17), at 9_o'clock.—The 
I (JANUA gee 
Friends only are admitted. 


FLKST of ELEVEN LECTURES on “THE EXTERN 
ING of PLANTS and AND MALS: its STRUC TURE and 

THURSDAY (Jaxcary 16), at 3 O'clock 
SS) RED, Es4., M. FIRST « of FOUR LECTURES on “ DANTE.”— 

SATURDAY (Jaxvary 18), at 3 0% clock, Dr. A. DONALDSON 
SMITH. 7 R.G.8.— ONE LECTU RE vg bt 

oLt RDAY (Jaxva'y 2). W. ALTER R. LAWRENCE, Esq.. 

ot C. S.—ONE LECTURE on “ THE VALLEY of KASHMIR.” 
Subscription to all the Courses in the Season (Christmas to 
Midsummer), Two Guinea 
RI “Right Hon. LORD 
RAYLEIGH. M.A. DOL, LL.D. F.R.S.—“ MORE 
ARGON.” To the Friday Evening Meetings Members and their 
HEA&D -MASTERSHIP, LIVERPOOL 
INSTITUTE HIGH AND ‘D COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. 

The Directors desire to receive © APPLIC ATIONS for the HEAD- 
MASTERSHIP of these Schools. The salary is £800 per annum. No 
residence is provided. Preference will be given to candidates who are 
between 30 and 40 years of age, and possess good Mathematical and 
Scientific qualifications. The selected Candidate will be required to 
give the whole of his time to the duties of his office. Printed par- 
ticulars may be obtained by applying, by letter only, to the under- 
signed, to whom Candidates are requested to send in their, applications, 
with copies of Testimonials, marked “ Head-Mastership,” on or before 
the 3ist January, 1896. Hanoy Waa ter, Secretary. 


Mount Street, Liverpool, 
december = 7th, 1895. 


HISTORICAL 8 OCIETY. 


Rovar 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G C.S.I. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 18th, at 5 p.m., the following Paper 
will be read :— 
“ RICHARD the REDELESS,” by 8S. H. D. HOLTON, B.A. 
Hvusert Hatt, Director and Hon. Secretary. 
Museum of Practical Geology, 
Jermyn Street, 8. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SECOND TERM of the TWENTY-SECOND SESSION iti the 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS begins 
TUESDAY, Janxvary l4th. The Classes pe for University 
Degrees in Arts, Science,and Medicine, as well as for 7 Pro- 
fessions.— Prospectuses of Day and Evening Classes may be h 
free) from the Reoisrrar. Lyddon Hall is open ong the ectheate of 
Students whose homes are at a distance from Leeds. 


NIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES 
At the CHELSEA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
Manresa Road, King’s Road, 8. W. 





A COURSE of TEN LECTURES on “THE LIFE and WORKS 
of GOETHE” will be given by J. W. HEADLAM, M.A., Fellow of 
Kine’s College, Comer, on TUESD VAS. at 3.15 p.m. ., beginning 
JANUARY 2ist. Fee, , Teachers, 10s.- For particulars apply to 


the Hos Ber.. .. University i xtension, at the above address. 


T. JAMES’S HALL (Banqueting Hall), 


PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
A LECTURE will be delivered by Mr. @. W. FOOTE 


(President of the National Secular Society) 

JANUARY 12th— 
“THE NEW WOMAN AND THE BIBLE” 
(With reference also to the later novels of George Meredith 

and Thomas Hardy). 
Chair taken at 7.30 p.m. 
Tickets, 2s. and is, Course Tickets, 4s. and 2s, Obtainable at ‘Tree's 
Ticket Office, Piccadilly, and at 28, Stonecutter Street, E.C. 


’ . 

SI: PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMI. 

NATION for filling up TWO or more VACANCIES on 

the Foundation will be held on the 14th JANUARY NEXT.-. 

For information apply to the Bursar, St. Paul's School, West 
Kensington. 


“FADUCATION AL..”—A WIDOW LADY, 


residing with her Daughter (aged 15) in EDGBASTON, can 
RECEIVE TWO GIKLS attending Birmingham or Edgbaston 
Schools. Home Comforts, and every care guaranteed.— Address 
Beata, care of the Librarian, Birmingham Library, Union Street, 
Birmingham. 


r 1g 
S T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 
OXYORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen's Sons in Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on 
definite Church prine iples. Fees: £66 per annum (Sons of Clergy- 
men, £60); Day Boys, 2t guineas. Classical and Modern sides, 
Scholarships, July 29th.—Rev. T. F. Hossox, M. A., Warden. 


))DITIONAL LESSONS or LITERARY 


OCCUPATION required by North German LADY, diplémée, 
highly recommended. ‘ive modern languages — Address, Fraulein 
Scuterrerpecker, 32, Devonshire Street, Portland Place, W. 


ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, 


The EXHIBITION of WORKS” by OLD MASTERS and DE- 
CEASED BRITISH ARTL-Ts, with a selection of Works by Deceased 
French Artists, and a ¢ ‘alleetion illustrating the Sculptor-Goldsmith's 
Art is NOW OPEN DAILY fret m? am. to 6 p.m. Admission, Is. 
Catale ‘gues, 61. Season Ticket, 


YOYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS © in 

WATER-COLOURS, 5a, Pall Mall East.—W =XHI- 

BITION NOW OPEN, from lo O'till 5. ‘Admicsion pegs 

DAY for Candidates’ Works, February 3rd. ELECTION, February éth. 
Samu. J. Hopsox, R.H.S., Secretary. 


SUNDAY, 





| 


AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS 


OF FAMOUS WORKS 


IN THE 


NATIONAL GALLERY. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY have 
pleasure in announcing the Publication of a 
NEW SERIES of REPRODUCTIONS of 
some of the CHIEF PICTURES in this 
COLLECTION. 

Printed in rich sepia pigment these copies are 
not only absolutely permanent, but exhibit the latest 
improvement in translating the colour grada- 
tion and technical qualities of the Paintings. 

Copies are sold at the usual prices, and amony 
the subjects already published are examples of 
Works by— 


TURNER. | BELLINI, 
GAINSBOROUGH. HALS. 
CONSTABLE. GREUZE. 
CROME. VALASQUEZ. 
ROSSETTI. FRANCIA, 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPARY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 


MESSRs. a ©. DRUMMOND & OCO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
l4, HENRIBTTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 


Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHUTOGRAVURE now 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large 
portant Plates always on view 
Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary ~ 
Book Illustrations. 


Messrs DRUMMOND & ©. sup y the cheapest and best Procesi es 
~ oe sans, Arcieelori : K. rif lapted to es a bes mir of: 
ntiquarians, Arch@o ogt 8! >= C ose engaged | 2 e inves OL 
and publication of P. 
J.C. DRUMMOND . oa invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 


For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, éc., &¢., ata moderatecost. 

Specimens and price list on Application. 
Offices : 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


MUDIE’s —= 
SELECT 
LIBRARY, 





the - 
Im- - 


tronised b 
lection o 








eee, 
B= EXPORTERS, 


|: or BINDERS, 
AND 
_ nes 


| eee, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS 


—_— LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD. 
ye SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 


3 0 TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
BROMP .W. 

"| 241, ROMPTON ROAD, 8.W., and 

48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 


LONDON ; 
And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER.S 
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MR. “MURRAY'S LIST OF 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


LATIN COURSE. 
Young Beginners’ Latin Course. 2s. cach. 
I. First Latin Book. Grammar, Easy Questions, Exor- 
cises, and Vocabularies. 
Il. Second Latin Book. An Easy Latin Reading Book, 
with Analysis of Sentences. 
Ill. *Third Latin Book. Exercises on the Syntax, with 


MURRAY’S 
STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
With Maps and Woodcuts. 


Brewer. (830 pp.) 


The Students’ Hume: a History of England from the | 
Earliest Times to 1688, Thoroughly Revised Edition, 


continued to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By Prof. J. 8. Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 7s. 6d 


The Work may also be obtained in Three Divisions, 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


LATIN. 
| Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. With a Dictionary 


of Proper Names. 3lst Edition. By Sir Witttam Suit 
and Prof. T. D. Haut, M.A. (730 pp.) 7s, 6d. 


Larger Latin-English Dictionary. 16s. 


Vocabularies. price 2s. 6d. each. Part I., ».c, 55 to A.v. 1485; Part IL, | Larger English-Latin Dictionary. Compiled from 


IV. Fourth Latin Book. A Latin Vocabulary for Begin- A.D. 1485-1688 ; Part I11., 1688-1878, 
ners, arranged according to Subjectsand Etymologics, Modern Europe. By R. Lover, M.A. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. 
laries. 3s. 6 


Appendix to Part I. Additional Exercises and | 4 and Bow Tettamens Mistery, By Punse Cure. 


Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 3 vols 


*Part II. A First Latin Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 
*Part IIf. A First Latin Verse Book. 3s. 6d. 
*Part IV. Latin Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 
*Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes for Translation 
into Prose. 3s. 6d 
Students’ Latin Grammar. 6s. 
Smatie 1 Latin Grammar. For Middle and Lower Forms. 


By Patre Samira, 

1614. By Purtre Suirn. 

1717 ; II1., 1717-1884. By Canon Perry. 
With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 


A Child’s First Latin Book. Comprising a Full Practice 
of Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, with the Verbs. 
By T. D. Hats. Revised and balarged Edition, 2s, 


LIDDELL. 


of Commodus, 180, By J. B. Bury. 
Translation at Sight; or, Aids to Facility i in the Transia- | Gibbon. By Sir Wiiuiam Samira. 
tion of Latin, By T.D. Hat. 2s. France, to the Fall of the Second Empire. By W. 


JERVIS. 
GREEK COURSE. Ancient Geography. By Canon Bevan. 


INITIA GRACA. Spies 
*Part I. Gunmen, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabu- | Modern Geography. By Canon Bevan. 
laries. | Geography of British India. By Dr. Grorgs Suita. 
* Appendix to Part I. Additional Exercises and | English Language : its Origin and Growth. By GeorGe 
Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. P. Mars 
*Part II. A Greek Reading Book. 3s. Gu. English Literature With Biographical Notices of the | 


*Part III. Prose Composition. 3s, 6d. Authors. By 'T. B. Saw, 
Students’ Greek Grammar. 6s. Specimens of English Literature. By I. b. Saaw. 
cnaitee Greek Grammar. For Middle and Lower Forms. | oral Philosophy. By Dr. Furxre. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 


Greek Accidence. 2s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Greek Testament. A Work 
for Beginners in Greek. By T. D. Hat. 3s. 6d. 
ENGLISH COURSE. 

*English Grammar. With Exercises. 3s. 6d. | 
*Primary English Grammar. With Exercises and Ques- 





Maps, Plans, ard Woodcuts. 16mo, 3s, 6d. each. 


tions, Is, England, from the Earliest Times to 1887. New and | 


English Composition. Examples and Exercises. 3s. 6d. thoroughly Revised Edition. 


Primary History of Britain. New and thoroughly Re- , | Scripture History. Continued down to 4.p, 70. 
vised Edition. Coloured Map. (430 pp.) 2s. 6d. 


Smaller Modern Geography. 2s. 6d. the Great. 


| Ancient Geography. 
FRENCH wae COURSE. | Modern Geography, Physical and Political, 2s. 6d. 
e ‘ -—" . " om Rome, to the Establishment of the Empire. 
Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, 
and Materials for Conversation. 3s, 6d. Greece, to the Roman Conquest. 


*Part LG Del Europe during the Middle Ages. By Henny Hattam. 
7 “1 wastan, Rasesiees, and Veenbe- Constitutional History of England, by Henry Hata. 


Ancient History, to the Conquests of Alexander the Great. 
English Church History. 3 vois.: [., 596-1509; IL., 1509- 
Greece, to the Roman Conquest. By Sir Wi.tiam Smrrs, 


Rome, to the Establishment of the Empire. By Dean 


The Roman Empire, from its Establishment to the Reign 


H, | 


bs, 


SMALLER HISTORIES. 


| Ancient History, down to the Conquests of Alexander | 


Original Sources, 16s, 


BIBLE. 
| Concise Dictionary of the Bible. With Mlustrations. 21s. 
Smaller Bible Dictionary. With Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL. 


Classical Dictionary of Greek and Roman Mythology, 
Biography, and Geography. With 800 Woodcuts. 


Ecclesiastical History. 2 vols.: I., a.p. 30-1003 ; IL, 1003- New and Enlarged Edition, Svo, 18s, 


Smaller Classical Dictionary. With 200 Woodcuts. 


7s. 6d, 
| Smaller Dictionary of Greats and Roman Antiquities. 
With 200 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


ETON COLLEGE SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Eton Latin Grammar. lor tho Higher Forms. 6s. 


Eton Elementary Latin Grammar. For use in the 
Lower Forms, 3s. 6 
| Eton Preparatory sirens abridged from the above 
| Work, Crown 8vo, 2s. 
Eton First Latin Buereice Beck, adapted to the Latin 
| Grammar, Crown syo, 
| Eton Fourth Form Ovid: _ from Ovid and 
Tibullus, With Notes by H. G, Wintie, M.A. 2s, 6d. 


| Eton Horace: the Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Seculare, 
With Notes. By F. W. Cornisu, M.A. In Two Parts. 
With Map. 6s. 


Eton Exercises in Algebra. 3s. 
Eton Exercises in Arithmetic. 3s. 


English-Latin Gradus, or Verse Dictionary. Ry A. C. 
AinGeR, M.A., and H. G, Wuintie, M.A. (448 pp.) 
Crown 8y0, 9s, 


NATURAL SCIENCE, &c. 

First Book of Natural Philosophy: an Introduction to 
the Study of Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, 
Heat, and Sound. By Prof. Newrn. 3s. 6d. 


Elements of Mechanics, including Hydrostatics. By 
Prof, Newia, 8s. 6d. 


MURRAY’S 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 


*Appendix to Part I. Additional Exercises and | Classical Mythology. i’or Laclies’ Schools and Young EDITED BY PROFESSOR KNIGHT, 


Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. Persons. ’ 
*Part II. A French Reading Book; with Etymological | English Literature. With Liv< 
Dictionary. 4s, 6d. Specimens of English Literature. 
“Part III. Prose Composition, 4s. 6d. 
Students’ French Grammar. With an Introduction by 
. Litrret, 6s, 


Smaller French Grammar. 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN COURSE. 
GERMAN PBINCIPIA. 
*Part I. Grammar, Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materials | 
for Conversation. 3s, 6d. 


*Part II. Reading Book ; with Dictionary. 3s. 6d. | ’ 
Practical German Grammar. For Advanced Students. MRS. MARKHAM'S HISTORIES. 


of our Chief Writers, 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORIES. 


England from the Earlicst Times, continued down to 1878 
With 36 Woodcuts. 1s, 6d. 





Empire. With Maps and Woodcuts, 2s, 6d, 


3s, 6d. England, from the First Invasion by the . down to 


the year 1880. With 100 Woodcuts, 3s. 


ITALIAN COURSE. 
ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. 


*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies With 70 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 


France, from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Second 


of St. Andrews University. 


An Introduction to Modern Geology. By R. D. 
Rozerts, With Illustrations and Coloured Maps. 5s. 


| The neem, of Nature: a Manual of Physiography. By 
Dr. H. R. Mrut. With 19 Coloured Maps and 638 
a BF, os. 


| "The Study of Animal Life. By 


With many Illustrations, 6s, 


Chapters in Modern Botany. By Parnicx Ggppss. 
Professor of Botany, University College, Dundee. 
With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

| The Jacobean Poets. By Epmunp Goss. 43s. 6d. 

The English Novel. By Professor Watren Ravgren, 
University College, Liverpool. 38, 6d. 


History of Religion. By Avian Menzizs, D.D,, Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, 8s, 


J. Arraur Tomson, 


France, from the Conque st of Gaul by Casar down to 1878, ‘Latin Literature. By J. W. Mackar, 3s, 6d. 


3s. 6d. Germany, from the Invasion by Marius to 1880, With | A jull List and all details relating to this Series sent on} 


*Part II. An Italian Reading Book. 3s, 6d. 50 Woodcuts, 3s, 6d. 


application to the Publisher, 


* Keys to these Works — to Authenticated Teachers on written Application. 


** DETAILED CATALOGUES SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 


ALBEMARLE 


Lonpon: JOHN MURRAY, 


Street, W. 
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THEATRES. 
ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, ONE OF THE BEST. Mr 
William Terriss and Miss Millward ; Messrs. W. L. Abing- 
don, Chas, Fulton, Edward Sass, Julian Cross, L. Delmore, 
H. Athol, Forde, and Harry Nicholls, &c.; Miss Edith 
Ostlere, Miss Kate Kearney, Miss Vane Featherston, &e, . 

AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 50, a new farcical Comedy, adapted 
from the French by F. C. Burnand, entitled MRS. PON- 
DERBURY’S PAST, in which Mr. Charles Hawtrey and 
Miss Lottie Venne will appear. At 8, A HIGHLAND 
LEGACY. 





COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.50, THE LATE MR. CASTELLO. 
Mr. Leonard Boyne, Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. J. G. Grahame, 
Mr. J. Byron; “Miss Rose Leclercy, Miss Esmé Beringer, 
and Miss Winifred Emery. At8.15,A BREEZY MORNING, 


COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, 2np EDITION of ALL ABROAD, 
Messrs. Fred Kaye, Templer Saxe, Charles Sugden, David 
James, L. Rae, G. Elliston, Cecil Frere, and Willie Edouin ; 
Mesdames May Edouin, Blaney, Daisy Bryer, and Miss 
Grace Palotta. Box-office open 10 to 5. 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE SQUIRE OF DAMES. 
Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. Alfred Bishop, Mr. Bernard 
Gould, Mr. H. de Lance, Mr. Frank Fenton, Mr. R. Lister ; 
Miss Granville, Miss Beatrice Ferrar, Miss Fay Davis, and 
Miss Mary Moore. Doors open at 8, 


DALY’S THrATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
Mesdames Marie Tempest, Juliette Nesville, Maud Hobson, 
Hamer, Lloyd, Cannon, Davis, Flopp, Collette, and Lettie 
Lind; Messrs. Hayden-Coflin, Louis Bradfield, Ryley, 
Bantock, Harding, Bishop, Mordy, Dixon, and Harry 
Monkhouse. 

GAIETY THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE SHOP GIRL. Messrs. 
Arthur Williams, L. Mackinder, Fitzroy Morgan, Colin 
Coop, W. J. Manning, Willie Warde, George Mudie, Robert 
Nainby, Fritz Rimma, and Frank Wheeler; Misses Katie 
Seymour, Lillie Belmore,Maria Davis, Kate Adams, Maggic 
Roberts, M. Sutherland, Florence Lloyd and Ethel Haydon. 

GARRICK THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20, THE PROFESSOR’S LOVE 
STORY. Preceded by THK INTERVIEW. Doors open 
7.30. MATINEES WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, at 2.30 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, TRILBY. Mr. Tree, Mr. 
Lionel Brough, Mr. E. Maurice, Mr. H. V. Esmond, Mr. 
©, M. Hallard, Mr. Holman Clark, Mr. Gayer Mackay, Mr. 
Berte Thomas, Mr. H. Ross, Mr, Allan, Mr. Gerald Du 
Maurier; Miss Francis Ivor, Miss Rosina Filippi, and Miss 
Dorothea Baird. 

LYCEUM THEATRE, 

TO-DAY, at 2, ROBINSON CRUSOE. Messvs. Victor 
Stevens, Fred. Emney, Fred Storey, R. Blunt, Riley, Girard, 
Morehen, Lamartine, and Charles Lauri; Misses Alice 
Brookes, Grace Lane, Zanfretta, Somerset, and Susie 
Vaughan. 


LYRIC THEATRE, 
Mr. Wilson Barrett's Season. 

TO-NIGHT, at 8, THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. Mr. 

Wilson Barrett, Miss Maud Jeffries, and Company. 
OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.30, CHEER, BOYS, CHEER! 
Misses Calhoun, Pattie Browne, Raleigh, Daltra, Ward, 
and FannyBrough ; Messra, Henry Neville, George Giddens, 
Charles Dalton, H. Rignold, 8. Howard, H. Rev elle, and W. 
Rignold. 


OPERA COMIQUE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8, MADAME. At 945, A MODEL 
TRILBY. Mesdames Emma Gwynne, K. Tyndall, F. 
Montgomery, M. Stuart, H. Vicary, M. Rundell, and Kate 
Cutler; Messrs. Robb Harwood, Farren Soutar, J. G. 
Taylor, C. P, Little, O. Adyc, G. Antley, K. H. Kelly, and 
Kric Lewis , 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, GENTLEMAN JOE and a 
'RILBY TRIFLET. Mr, Arthur Roberts, Misses Phyllis 
Broughton, Clara Jecks, Sadie Jerome, Audrey Ford, 
Newton, Linton, Ellerslic, Ellas Dee, Chester, and Kitty 
Loftus; Messrs. Eric Thorne, Hamund, Cunningham, 
Vernon, and W. H. Denny. At 7.35, A WOMAN’S 
CAPRICE, 

ROYALTY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.40, THE CHILI WIDOW. Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier, Messrs. Elliot, Hendrie, Kinghorne, 
Vibdart, Permain, Troode, Bromley Davenport, Shelley, 
Armstrong, Wood, A. Stuart, and W. Blakeley ; Mesdames 
Irene Vanbrugh, Kate Phillips, H. Leigh, and Violet Van- 
brugh. Ats, KITTY CLIVE—ACTRESS. 

SAVOY THEATRE. 

EVERY EVENING, at 8.30, and EVERY SATURDAY 
AFTERNOON, at 2.30, THE MIKADO, by W. 8. Gilbert 
and Arthur Sullivan, Preceded, at 7.50, by AFTER ALL, 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, A WOMAN’S REASON. 
Messrs. Lewis Waller, Coghlan, Charles Brookfield, H. 
Kemble, Hamilton Knight, Malyon, Thomson, Dawson: 
Miss Florence West, Miss Maude Millett, Miss Carlotta 
“a ay .and Mro. Tree. At8’, JEREMY DIDDLER, Mr. 
L. We. enue 





BLAGKWOOD’S NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


ENGLISH VERSE for JUNIOR CLASSES. By J. Logie Robert- 
SON, M.A., First English Master, Kdinburgh Ladies’ College. Author of ‘A History of 
English Literature,” &c. Part I., Cuavcrrn to Cotzripes. Crown 8vo. [ Immediately. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. For Secondary 
Scuoots. By the SAME AUTHOR. With an Introduction by Professor MASSON, Edinburgh 
University. Crown 8vo, 33. 


PASSAGES for PARAPHRASING. With General Principles 


anp Exampues set at Leavinc Cerrivicats AND Untverstry PrEitminary EXAMINations. In 
1 vol., fcap. 8vo. [Immediately. 


MACKAY’S ELEMENTS of PHYSIOGRAPHY. Rewritien 


and Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations epecially prepared for this cdition. Crown Svo. 
[In the press. 


STEPHENS’ CATECHISM of PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 


New Edition, Revised by JAMES MACDONALD, F.R.S.E., Secretary of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society. Editor of the Fourth Edition of the ‘‘ Book of the Farm,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Is. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, A Complete Book of Exercises in 


Atcrnra. Crown 8vo, 288 pp. [ Shortly. 


HANDBOOK of MENTAL ARITHMETIC. A Complete Course 


or Exercises iv Menrat Arrrumeric, with Answers. Large crown 8vo, 264 pp., 28. 6d. Also 
in Srx Parts (Standards I.-VII.) each containing 1,200 Examples. Limp cloth, price 6d. each. 


EXERCISES in MENSURATION. Complete Book, 128 pp., ls. 


Also in 2 Parts. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. Answers to each part, price 2d. 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES. For Senior 


Purms. New and Revised Edition. Orown 8vo, 357 pp., 8s. With Answers, 3s. 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epinuurcu anv Lonpon. 
NEW BOOK ON RUSSIA. 


UNDER the CZAR and QUEEN VICTORIA. 


The Experiences of a Russian Reformer. 
By JAAKOFF PRELOOKER, 


Lately Head Master of Government School, Odessa; Founder of the ‘‘ New Isracl’? Movement in Russia. 
Profusely Illustrated. Pott 4to, 7s. 64. 


The Daily Telegraph says : ‘* The book is exceedingly interesting, well worthy perusal.” 
JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Bexners Srnzzr, W. 


NOW READY, 
New anp Cuearer Epition. Svo, 250 pp., bound in cloth, 6s., with Fifteen Portraits and 
Illustrations. 


MEMORIALS OF MR. SERJEANT BELLASIS. 


By his Son, EDWARD BELLASI/S, Lancaster Herald. 
BURNS & OATES, Limrrep, 2%, Oxcuarp Srreet, Lonpon, W. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post frec. ESTABLISHED 1851, 


PAUL'S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. B IRKBECK BANK, 


** or more than a quarter of a century he has held almost Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 


an unchallenged position as the prince of pulpit orators...... 3 2 steeneiaibises a 
'The back pews of Dr. Maclaren’s church are in the nooks Se perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPUSITS 
’ corners of the earth,’’—Methodist Times. 4 
ind corners of the earth hodist Time j Two ner CENT. en CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
. 7 . . »,+' monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 
ri : ALE rmER & 8 : ° Street, K.¢ socom a . mons om 
London: Auexanper & SuerweaRpD, Furnival Street, E STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


Dust 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


NAREYS “GRADUS ad PARNASSUM,” 
with the English Meanings Revised, Corrected, and Aug- 
mented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 
London: Published by the Srartonenrs’ Comrany, Stationers’ Hall, 
Ludgate Hill, 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
Fortheencouracement of Thrift the Bank receives emallsums on 
deposit and allowe Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


BREAKFAST~SUPPER. HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 


| S 3 S FOR TWO GUINFAS PER MONTH, 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 


C O C O \ FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
a The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


CCIL'NG WATER OR MILK. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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JARROLD & SONS’ NEW NOVELS 


THE EXPEDITION of CAPTAIN 


FLICK. By FERGUS HUME, Author of “The Mystery of 
Landy Court.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Postage 44d.) 

“This is one of the boldest and most novel romances that have 
appeared since Mr. Rider Haggard startled the world with * King 
Selomen's Mines.’ The idea is strikingly original, and Mr. Hume's 
treatment of it does it more than justice.”— Western Morning News. 


THE LOVELY MALINCOURT. By 


HELEN MATHERS, Author of “ Cherry Ripe,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. (Postage 44d.) ee . 
“The Lovely Malincourt is precisely one of those vivacious, loving, 
generous, beautiful, and somewhat wayward girls that Miss Mathers 
creates with such attractiveness and artistic skill. There is not a dull 
passage in the book from beginning to end; the play of humour and 
pathos is fascinating thr hout.”—Leeds Mercury. 


BY ORDER of the BROTHERHOOD. 


By LE VOLEUR. [Sixth Thousand, 
A Thrilling Story of Russian Intrigue. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Postage 44d.) 
_ “The absorbing interest of the story is not allowed to flag, and 
incident is piled upon incident in luxuriant profusion.”—Speaker. 


MAN PROPOSES. [Second Eidition. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Postage 4)d.) 
“Strongly conceived and thoughtfully, almost poetically, developed. 
The story is essentially one of character rather than incident, but is 
told with a pathetic and narrative skill which unflaggingly sustains 


its interest to the close.”—Scotsman. — 


THE GOLDEN MILESTONE. [3r¢ Ziition 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. (Postage 4}d.) 
“A novel, the interest of which deepens as it goes, written wittily 
and brightly, with an absence of padding and hyperbole.” 
Bir’ Daily Telegraph. 




















FLEUR DE LYS SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. (Postage 44d.) 


THE LORD of LOWEDALE. By R.D. 


CHETWODE, Author of “The Marble City,” “The Fortune of 
Quittentuns,” &c. Illustrated by G. Grenville Manton. Crown 
8vo, 6s. (Postage 44d.) 

“* The Lord of Lowedale, ”a chronicle of the sixteenth century, rises 
far above the ordinary level of Christmas stories for boys. The author 
would surely have made his mark had he not beeu anticipated by 
Doyle and Weyman.”—The Times. 


WHEN the CENTURY WAS YOUNG. 


By M. M. BLAKE, Author of “ The Siege of Norwich Castle,” &c. 
Tilustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Postage, 44d. 
“Every page of the story will be followed closely by readers who 
have a weakness for a combination of chequered love-making aud 
military prowess.”—Scotsinan. 


London: | 
JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C.; 
And of all Booksellers. 





Just published, price 6s., demy 8vo, cloth boards, red edges, 
511 pages. 


SANCTUARY and SACRIFICE. 
A REPLY TO WELLHAUSEN. 
By Rev. W. L. BAXTER, M.A., D.D., 


Minister of Cameron. 

Mr. Grapsrone says of Part I.. ‘‘ Unless your searching 
inquiry can be answered, and your statements con- 
futed, Wellhausen’s character, both literary and theo- 
logical, is destroyed.”’ 

Bishop Euticort says: ** As I read the first paper, I won- 
dered what answer your opponent could possibly make.” 

Professsor Story says: “‘You have taken Wellhausen 
thoroughly to pieces.”’ 

Professor Rozerrson (Glasgow) says : “‘ I have been looking 
for someone to take up that line of patient inductive 
proof, and you have the necessary qualifications for 
the task. I admire your courage; and I admire still 
more your ability.” 

Exyxe & Srorrmiswoopr, Her Majesty’s Printers, London, 

Great New Street. 


WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 








“ Masterly, beautiful, inspiring.”— Methodist Recorder. 
“Dr. Maclaren is our ideal preacher.”—Exzpository Times. 
‘Felicitous exposition, rugged, inteuse eloquence, and 
beautiful illustration.”— Word and Work. 
Crown Svo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 


Sermons. 
“The work of a master of pulpit oratory.””— Freeman, 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 
= eae 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
ohn. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 
ermons. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are 
accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works,” 

Christian World Pulpit, 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 


Sermons. 


Loypon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Pus.tsiers’ 


7 


21 anv 22, Furnivat Sreegt, E,C, 





BLACKIE & SON’S 
NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME of ths WARWICK SHAKESPEARE, 


Henry the Fifth. Edited by G. OC. Moorz 
SMITH, M.A., sometime Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Book III. 


Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
Edited by F. GORSE, M.A., Second Master in Par- 
miter’s Foundation School, London, Feap. 8vo, 


cloth, ls. 

Higher English: a Text-Book for 
Secondary Schools. By DAVID CAMPBELL, Rector 
of Montrose Academy, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

“Mr. Campbell has the literature of his subject well in 
hand, and his selections of suggestive points indicates an 
eye for permanent effects of the best kind,” 
Daily Chronicle. 


Lower English: a Text-Book for Secondary 
Schools. By DAVID CAMPBELL, Rector of Montrose 
Academy, Author of “‘ Higher English.” Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, ls. 


Man on the Earth. A Course in Geo- 
graphy. By LIONEL W. LYDE, M.A., Examiner in 
Geography to the Oxford Local Examination Board, 
Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 

**We have not met a text-book more original, or more 
deserving of the widest circulation.”—Daily Chronicle, 


Cesar’s Gallic War. Book V. With 
Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies, by 
JOHN BROWN, B.A. With Illustrations and Map. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


The Story of Aineas. Selections from 
the Eneid of Virgil, with a Continuous Narrative in 
English. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 
by A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A., sometime Scholar of 
Christ Church, Oxford. With many Illustrations from 
Ancient Art. Part I, (ineid I,-V1.), fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Stories from Cicero. Edited, with Life 
of Cicero, Notes, and Vocabulary, by A. C. LIDDELL, 
M.A., Assistant-Master in Nottingham High School. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Greek Unseens for Junior Forms. 
Selections in Prose and Verse. Edited by A. C. 
LIDDELL, M.A. Uniform with ‘‘ Latin Unseens.” 
Paper cover, 4d. 


Latin Prose of the Silver Age. Selected 
and Edited byC. E. BROWNRIGG, M.A., Chief Classical 
Master in Magdalen College School, Oxford. With an 
Introduction by T. H. WARREN, M.A., President of 
Magdalen College. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

“Unqualified praise is due to Mr. Brownrigg’s ‘ Latin 

Prose of the Silver Age.’ His book is a series of well- 

chosen selections from the prose writers of the Empire from 

Velleius to Gelly.”—Zducational Times. 


Hints and Helps in Continuous Latin 
PROSE. By W. C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A., 
sometime Scholar of Pembroke College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 

“This useful little volume is the outcome of many years’ 
experience in teaching Latin prose composition.......The 
body of the book consists of passages to be rendered into 
Latin, and its main merit is the happy choice of these 
passages and the discrimination shown in giving the right 
amount of help, neither too much nor too little. Mr, 
Walters is a sound scholar.”—Journal of Education, 


A First French Course. By J. J. 
BEUZEMAKER, B.A., Examiner to the College of 
Preceptors, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d, 


“It would be difficult to find a better French Primer.” 
Educational Times, 


French Unseens for Middle Forms. 
Selected by E. PELLISSIER, M.A., Modern Language 
Master in Clifton College. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s, 


French Unseens for Senior Forms. 
Selected A 4 E. PELLISSIER, M.A, Feap. svo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Voyages en Zigzag. By R. Tirrrer. 
Edited by ASCOTT R. HOPE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 
(In ‘* Modern French Texts,” edited by F. Storr.) 


A First German Course. By A. R. 
LECHNER, Bedford Modern School. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 1s, 6d. wetbc sade 

*,* Complete Catalogue of Blackie § Son’s Educational 

Publications post free on application. 





Lonvon: BLACKIE & SON, Limirep, 
50, Orv Batiey. 





Messrs. LONGMANS & C0, LIST. 


WITH PORTRAIT AND 2 ILLUSTRATIONS. 8vo, 15s. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, 


M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 


Written and Edited by his WIFE. 
[On Tuesday newt. 








UNION OF ENGLAND 
AND SCOTLAND : 


A Study of International History. 
By JAMES MACKINNON, Ph.D., 


Examiner in History to the University of Edinburgh. 
[On Tuesday newt. 


THE 





In Four vols, Vol. III. 1407-1410. Crown 8vo, l5s. 
Just published, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
UNDER HENRY IV. 


By JAMES HAMILTON WYLIE, M.A., 
One of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 
Vol, IV. (tn the press). 





NEW EDITION IN FOUR VOLUMES. 


CHIPS FROM A GERMAN 
WORKSHOP. 


By F. MAX MULLER, K.M. 


Vol. Ul. ESSAYSON LAN 
GUAGE AND LITERA- 
TURE, Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d, 
net. 

Vol. IV. ESSAYS ON 

MYTHOLOGY AND 

FOLKLORE, Crown 8vo. 

8s.6d.net. [Just published 


Vol. l. RECENT ESSAYS 
AND ADDRESSES, 
Crown 8vo., 6s, 6d. net. 

Vol. Ll. BIOGRAPHICAL 


ESSAYS. Crown §8vo, 
6s, 6d. net. 


With 331 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 
ELECTRICITY AND 
MAGNETISM. 


Founded on Joubert’s “ Traité Elcmentaire 
d’Electricité.” 


By G. C. FOSTER, F.R.S., 
Quain Professor of Physics in University College, London 
and 
E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., 


Formerly Professor of Experimental Science in the 
Staff College. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


WHOLESOME WORDS: 


Sermons on Some Important Points of 
Christian Doctrine. 
Preached before the University of Oxford 
By the Rev. O. A. HEURTLEY, D.D., 
late Margaret Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. 

W. INCE, D.D., Canon of Christ Church and Regius 

Professor of Divinity, Oxford. 





With 13 Tilustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
HIS FATHER’S SON. 
A Novel of the New York Stock Exchange. 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


“This picture of New York business life, drawn in hard, 
uncompromising lines, is clear and impressive, and as a 
psychological study of the decadence which may come upon 
two generations by an excessive worship of the almighty 
dollar, it has a power that intensifies its interest (already 
strong) as a work of imagination.” —Scotsman. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
Loxpox, New York, anv Bomsay. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


List. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


Notice—THE TEMPLE BAR 


MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 1896, contains, 
among other articles of interest :—The MADONNA of a 
DAY. Chaps. XIX.-XXII.—FIGHTING THURLOW : 
his FOES and FRIENDS.— THE CREW of the 
“PLYING DUTCHMAN.”—WORDSWORTH’S “PAR- 
SON SYMPSON.”’—CATS and their AFFECTIONS. 
Part IL—LIONS in the TWENTIES.—A DREAM of 
HERRICK.—HAWORTH THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS 
AGO.—A RIDE with “STARLIGHT,” &c. 


NEW WORKS. 


JUST READY. 


OUTDOOR LIFE in ENGLAND. 


By ARTHUR T. FISHER, Major, late 21st Hussars ; 
Author of “ Through Stable and — Room,” “* Rod 
and River.”’ In one vol., demy 8 


JUST READY. 


The STORY of BRITISH MUSIC, 


from the Earliest Times to the Tudor Period. By 
FREDERICK JAMES CROWEST, Author of “ The 
Great Tone Poets,’ ‘* Musical Anecdotes,’’ &c. With 
numerous Illustrations, In one vol., demy 8vo, lis. 


JUST READY, 


THE LOST POSSESSIONS of 


ENGLAND: Tangier, Minorca, Cuba, Manila, Corsica, 
Buenos Ayres, Java, the Ionian Islands, &. By 
WALTER FREWEN LORD, Barrister-at-Law. In 
one vol., crown 8vo. 


JUST READY. 
CURIOSITIES of IMPECUNI- 


OSITY. By GEORGE R. SOMERVILLE. In onevol., 
demy 8vo. 





NOW READY. 


AT the COURT of the AMIR. 


By JOHN ALFRED GRAY, M.B., late Surgeon to His 
Highness the Amir of Afghanistan. With Portrait and 
other Illustrations. In one vol., demy 8vo, Its, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 


MEMORIES of FATHER 


HEALY, Parish Priest of Ballybrack and Little Bray. 
With a Portrait of Father Healy. In one vol., crown 
8vo, 6s, 


NOW READY. 


LETTERS of EDWARD FITZ.- 


GERALD to FANNY KEMBLE (1871-1883). Edited 
by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, D.C.L. With Por- 
traits on Steel of Mrs, Kemble and Edward Fitzgerald. 
In one vol,, small crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


ON the TRACK of the MAIL 


COACH, By F. E. BAINES, U.B., Author of “* Forty 
Years at the Post Office.” In one vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


A REVISED AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


THE HISTORY of ROME, from 


the Earliest Times to the Reign of Augustus. By 
THEODOR MOMMSEN, Translated by WILLIAM 
PURDIE DICKSON, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Glasgow. 
The present edition contains all the most recent additions 
or revisions of Dr. Mommsen, In 5 vols., crown Syo, 
each 7s, 6d, 


NEW NOVELS. 


UP IN ARMS. 


small crown 8yo, 12s, 





HOLLIS, 


In 3 vols. 


BY H, ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


THE ROMANCE of JUDGE 


KETCHUM, In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


BY W. PETT RIDGE. 


A CLEVER WIFE. In one vol., 


crown 8vo, 6s. 


RicHArD BentiEy & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





‘ 


CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


w<eO- in two Volumes, demy 8vo, price 28s. 
Vol. L, ANALOGY, &c. Vol. IL., SERMONS, Xc. 


THE WORKS OF JOSEPH BUTLER, 


D.C.L., 


Sometime Lord Bishop of Durham. 
Divided into sections, with Sectional Headings ; an Index 
to each Volume, and some occasional Notes; also Pre- 
fatory Matter. 


Epirep sy THE Rr. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
NEW SECTION NOW READY. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


DEVELOPMENT — DIFFLUENCY. 


Edited by Dr. JAMES A. H. MURRAY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORICAL LATIN 
GRAMMAR. By W. M. LINDSAY, M.A., Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. 


From the Preface.—* Teachers of Latin Grammar have 
for a long time felt the need of a book which will exhibit 
the historical development of Latin Accidence and explain 
the anomalies of Latia Declension and Conjugation. In 
this ‘Short Historical Latin Grammar,’ designed for the 
Universities and the Higher Forms of Schools, I have tried 
to present this information in an intelligible and, if 
possible, interesting form.’ 





Parts 1.-V., now ready, small 4to, paper covers, 2s, 6d. each. 


A HEBREW and ENGLISH LEXICON 


of the OLD TESTAMENT, with an Appendix con- 
taining the Biblical Aramaic, based on the Thesaurus 
and Lexicon of Gesenius. By FRANCIS BROWN, D.D., 
8. R. DRIVER, D.D., and C, A. BRIGGS, D.D. 





Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE BOOK of the SECRETS of 


ENOCH. Translated from the Slavonic by W. R. 
MORFILL, M.A., Reader in Russian and the other 
Slavonic Languages, and Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Indices, by R. H. CHARLES, M.A , Trinity 
College, Dublin, and Exeter College, Oxford, 


Crown Svo, paper covers, 3s. 


A FIRST CATECHISM of TAMIL 
GRAMMAR, By the Rev G. U. POPE, D.D., Balliol 
College, Oxford, sometime Fellow of the Madras 
University. With an English Translation by the Rev. 
D. 8S. HERRICK, B.A., Madura, and English Notes by 
the Author. 


Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. net cash. 

The previous ditions have been carefully Revised, and the 
alterations in University and College Arrangements 
have been embodied. A short Account of the recently 
established ** Research Degrees”’ bas been inserted as 
a New Chapter (XI). 


THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK to the 
UNIVERSITY and COLLEGES of OXFORD. Thir- 
teenth Edition, Revised to September, 1895, 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s, 


AN INTRODUCTION tothe ALGEBRA 
of QUANTICS By EDWIN BAILEY ELLIOTT, 
M.A.,F.R.S , Way ntlete Professor of Pure Mathematics, 

and Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


With Three Maps, crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. Under the 
Auspices of the Royal Colonial Institute. 


GEOGRAPHY of AFRICA SOUTH of 
the ZAMBESI. With Notes on the Industries, Wealth, 
and Social Progress of the States and Peoples. By the 
Rey. WILLIAM PARR GRESWELL, M.A. 


With Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 4d. 


WEST AFRICA, being Vol. III. of A 


Historical Geography of the British Colonies. ByC. P. 
LUUAS, B.A., the Colonial Office, London, 


Lonpox : HENRY FROWDE, Criarenpvon Press 
Warenovusz, Amex Cornzr, E.O. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


0, 308. net, 


8v . 

THE LIFE of CARDINAL MANNING, 
Archbishop of Westminster. By EDMUND SHERIDAN 
PURCELL, Member of the Roman Academy of Letters. 
In2 = With Portraits. 


my 4to, 21s. net, bound in parchment. 


A LONDON GARLAND. _ Selected 
from Five Centuries of English Verse. By W. E. 
HENLEY. With Pictures by Members of the Y society 
of Illustrators. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. —* To the lover of charming 
books this collection of ‘ London Lyrics’ may be heartily 
commended.” 

GUARDIAN.—“ We have seen nothing to beat it, scarcely 
anything to rival it, this year.” 


Eighteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. By 


RUDYARD KIPLING. [Illustrated by J. Lockwood 
Kipling, C.LE. 

GUARDIAN,.—" There are many very delightful, very 
tender, and very pathetic things in this ‘Second Jungle 
Book,’ and there is one story ia it, not connected with 
Mowgli, which is, in our judgment, quite the finest thing 
Mr. Kipling has ever written.”’ 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 
Tue Psorte’s Eprrron. 
Demy 16mo, Is. net, cloth, and Is. + Persian, 


each volume.—Vols. V. and 
WILL WATERPROOF, and other 


Poems. 


THE PRINCESS. Books I-III. 


NEW BUDGE&T.—“ Nothing daintier in form or more 
readable type could be desired.” 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
By JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A. Vol. Ii. The 
——— 1216-1307. The Parliament, 1307-1400. Globe 
8vo, 5s. 


POEMS. By Matthew Arnold. Vol. II. 


Lyric and Elegiac Poems. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 
New Volume. 

SYBIL; or, The Two Nations. By 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Illustrated by F. Pearam. 
ene Introduction by H. D. TRAILL. Crown 8vo, 

POCKEL EDITION of CHARLES KINGSLEY’S 

WORKS. 
Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. each Volnume.—Vol, X 
THE WATER BABIES: a Fairy Tale 


for a Land — _By CHARLES KINGSLEY. _ 
rown 8vo, 3s. 6d 


THE BROWN “AMBASSADOR: a Story 


of the Three Days’ Moon. By Mrs. HUGH FRASER. 
yal 8vo, ls, net each Part 


THE HISTORY of MANKIND. By 


Professor FRIEDRICH RATZEL. Translated from the 
Second German Edition by A. J. BUTLER, M.A. With 
Preface by E. B. TYLOR, D.C.L. Fally Illustrated. 
_In Monthly Parts. Part IV. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE EMPIRE of the “PTOLEMIES. 
By J. P. MAHAFFY, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dablin, &e., Author of **Prolegomena to Ancient 
History,” &e. 
































Crown 8v0, 3s. 6d 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Vol. 13. 
BACON. By R. W. CHURCH.—BUNYAN, By 
J. A. FROUDE. —BENTLEY. By R. C. JEBB. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, n 
HEREDITY and CHRISTIAN PROB- 
LEMS. By AMORY H. BRADFORD. ; 
FRENCH AND GERMAN READING BOOKS. 
New Volume. 


UN PHILOSOPHE SOUS LES TOITS. 


Par EMILE SOUVESTRE. With Introduction, Notes, 
Exercises, and Vocabulary by LOUIS M. MORIARTY, 
M.A. Globe 8vo, 2s. _ 





THE MODERN READER'S: BIBLE. 


A Series of Works from the SACRED SCRIPTURES, 
presented in Modern Literary Form.—-THE PRO- 
ERBS. — with an Introduction and Notes, by 
RICHARD G, MOULTON, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of 
Literature in English in the a of Chicago. | 


Crown 8vo, 


OUTLINES of CHURCH HISTORY. 


By RUDOLF SOHM, Professor of Law, Leipzig. 
Translated by Miss MAY SINCLAIR. With a Preface 
by Professor H. M. GWATKIN, M.A. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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LITERATURE. 


The Amazing Marriage. By George Meredith. 
In 2 vols. (Constable. ) 


TuERE are certain books which are inde- 
pendent of contemporary criticism, because 
they are above it. Most of the works that 
come in the way of the reviewer, while they 
may move his admiration, his wrath, or his 
weariness, are yet obviously enough the pro- 
duction of men of like passions with himself, 
and so fair game for the young, light- 
hearted masters of the pen. It is only ina 
rare volume here and there that one has the 
chance to encounter the large utterance of 
the early gods, and to approach a book of 
such transcendent power, sympathy, and 
insight that in its presence criticism seems 
to be an impertinence, while the mere 
reading of it is a liberal education in the 
art of life. And when one has that happi- 
ness in the present generation, it is a safe 
wager that twice out of three times the name 
on the title-page will be that of Mr. George 
Meredith. 

The Amazing Marriage affords no excep- 
tion to this rule. There is only one man 
living who could criticise it adequately, and 
he, as it happens, wrote it. The ordinary 
critic has to turn ‘‘ descriptive reporter” for 
the nonce. Then he finds that it is, like 
almost all Mr. Meredith’s books, devoted to 
the narration of an episode 

‘In that great duel of Sex, that ancient strife, 

Which is the very central fact of life.”’ 
The episode in question reminds one in 
certain respects of Diana of the Crossways 
and of Lord Ormont and his Aminta. The 
“* central fact ” of it is the development of a 
woman’s character by reason of the ill-usage 
that she experiences from the man who 
should have loved her. Like Browning, 
Mr. Meredith is chiefly interested, here as in 
almost all his works, in ‘“‘ the development of 
asoul.” He might say, with Keats, to his 
reader, ‘‘Call the world, if you please, ‘ the 
Vale of Soul-making.’ Then you will find 
out the use of the world.” So we are in- 
vited by his incomparable art to consider 
the progress in soul of a man and woman, 
Lord Fleetwood and Carinthia Jane Kirby, 
under the burning sunshine and heavy 
showers of life. Carinthia herself, the 
heroine of “the amazing marriage,” is one 
more of those noble pieces of portraiture 
such as no English novelist before Mr. 
Meredith has ever achieved. ‘‘ She was a 
warrior woman, Life her sword, Death her 
target, never to be put to shame, un- 
conquerable.” This sense of seriousness 
and strength, her Te right, is the 
keynote of her story. It fell to her lot, as 





most readers now know, to be mated with 
one of the young men who have not learnt 
“‘ that life is no longer a game when they 
have a woman for partner in the match.” 
Lord Fleetwood ‘‘was born with suspicion 
of the sex. Poetry decorated women, he 
said, to lime and drag men in the foulest 
ruts of prose.” He cast eye on Carinthia 
out of spite at the insensibility of “ the 
golden Riette,”’ and married her but to 
“‘fiing the world at her,” as Lord Ormont 
in a different spirit had done with Aminta. 
But Carinthia was no meek-spirited Griselda 
to play at patience, nor yet one of ‘the 
inexplicable sex’’ whose action under insult 
can never be predicted. She is a daughter 
of the mountains as well as of the Old 
Buccaneer, dowered with the freshness, 
sincerity, and courage that come from such 
a double parentage. Hence arises a noble 
opportunity for the treatment, in Mr. Mere- 
dith’s best style, of Carinthia’s growth from 
curious, impressionable girlhood into noble, 
steel-fibred womanhood. Oarinthia’s figure 
must be placed loftily among the many por- 
traits of “fair and desirable women” that 
Mr. Meredith’s creative brain and subtly 
shaping hand have already given to a grate- 
ful world. 

The other striking creation in the book is 
the character of Lord Fleetwood. This 
gentleman is compact of those nice shades 
and subtle elements that Mr. Meredith 
mingles in so masterly a fashion. Like Sir 
Willoughby and Wilfred Pole, with both of 
whom he has a touch in common, Lord 
Fleetwood is a captivating though by no 
means a great man. His true nature may 
be most easily guessed from his two conflict- 
ing, but equally genuine, friendships, for 
the Catholic Lord Feltre, and the humanist 
Gower Woodseer. He is, you are told 
repeatedly, ‘‘the wealthiest nobleman in 
all England.” “He is accustomed to buy 
men and women,” urges Riette, in her fine 
‘lyrical cry” at the end of the book. 
There is the weak spot—the touch of the 
“beast of prey.” You see that he has 
noble instincts by his sincere affection for 
Woodseer, who brings him into contact with 
the work-a-day world of the brown earth; by 
his no less sincere leaning to Feltre, Wood- 
seer’s antipathetic opposite, who points an 
ascetic finger to the Church. But the train- 
ing in luxury, the flattering of Sir Pandarus, 
have spoilt it all; and he comes in contact 
with the noblest of women only to fulfil his 
and her destiny by dashing her aside and 
learning her worthiness too late. Feltre 
and Woodseer, his foils, are comparatively 
simple. The complexity of Lord Fleetwood’s 
character is fascinating in the extreme. 

The style of the book is beyond all praise. 
Mr. Meredith at one time (for it is permitted 
to see spots even on the sun) showed a ten- 
dency to develop certain of those mannerisms 
which come almost inevitably with the years 
to a great master of Janguage. In his two 


latest books he has achieved the feat that | 
proved too much for Browning or Mr. Rus- | 


kin, Carlyle or Thackeray, and has returned 
to the simplicity of his earlier manner, 
touched with a depth of thought and a 
mellowness of sympathy that only the ripen- 
ing years can be supposed to bring. There 











style of Ferdinand and Miranda or By Wilming 
Weir, but thereis at least onechapter that will 
linger as fondly in the mind’s ear as either 
of those perfect idylls of youth. One quo- 
tation from it must be made for affection, if 
not to give an idea of the whole. Carinthia 
and her brother have just left their Tyrol 
home for the last time. 


“She did not look back. The house came 
swimming and plunging after her, like a spectral 
ship on big seas, and her father and mother lived 
and died in her breast; and now they were 
strong, consulting, chatting, laughing, caressing ; 
now still and white, caught by a vapour that 
dived away with them either to right or left, but 
always with the same suddenness, leaving her to 
question herself whether she existed, for more of 
life seemed to be with their mystery than with 
her speculations. The phantom ring of mist 
enclosing for miles the invariable low-sweeping 
dark spruce-fir kept her thoughts on them as 
close as the shroud. She walked fast, but 
scarcely felt that she was moving. Near midday 
the haunted circle widened ; rocks were loosely 
folded in it, and heads of trees, whose round 
intervolving roots grasped the yellow roadside 
soil ; the mists shook like a curtain, and partly 
opened and displayed a tapestry - landscape, 
roughly worked, of woollen crag and castle and 
suggested glen, threaded waters, very prominent 
foreground, Autumn flowers on banks; a pre- 
dominant atmospheric greyness. The sun threw 
a shaft, liquid instead of burning, as we see his 
beams beneath a wave; and then the mists 
narrowed again, boiled up the valleys and 
streams above the mountain, curled and flew, 
and were:Python coils pierced by brighter arrows 
of the sun. A spot of blue signalled his victory 
above. 

“To look at it was to fancy they had been 
walking under water and had now risen to the 
surface. Carinthia’s mind stepped out of the 
chamber of death.” 

This ‘“‘intervolving” of the landscape 
with the mind of a person is peculiarly 
characteristic of Mr. Meredith, as it is of 
serious life. 

The background in which the main plot 
is set argues an opulence of fancy and a 
ripe knowledge of humanity to which only 
the very greatest of our writers ever rise. 
One especially recalls the figures of “ the 
golden Riette,” the laughing, light-hearted 
beauty whose love for Chillon is the only 
element of gravity in her nature; of the 
Countess Livia, who took excitement “ as 
the nymph of the stream her native wave, 
and swam on the flood with expansive 
languor, happy to have the master passions 
about her”; of the girl Madge, who 
‘* could be twisted to laugh at herself, just 
a little. Now the young woman who can 
do that has already jumped the hedge into 
the high road of philosophy, and may 
become a philosopher’s mate in its by-ways, 
where the minute discoveries are the notable 
treasures.” All the Fleetwood circle are 
sketched with the hand of a master. But 
perhaps the most remarkable of all the 
minor characters is that of the roving 
philosopher, Gower Woodseer, who shares 
the taste of Vernon Whitford for country 
walks and plain speaking, but has a fund 
of wit and philosophy that are all his own, 
though some have curiously taken for 
granted that they must be copied from a 
real human being whose similar possessious 
are now known to all of us. "Woodseer’s 


is nothing here quite in the glorious poetic | social creed, indeed, is happily expressed in 
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a song of Mr. Stevenson’s that has just been 
published : 
** Give to me the life I love, 
Let the lave go by me, 
Give the jolly heaven above, 
And the by-way nigh me. 
Bed in the bush with stars to see, 
Bread I dip in the river— 
There's the life for a man like me, 
There’s the life for ever!” 
The spirit of “An Apology for Idlers” 
and ‘Travels with a Donkey,” too, is 
strong in Woodseer. 

“T put on my hat one day,” he says, “and 
walked into the country. My college fellows 
were hawkers, tinkers, tramps and ploughmen, 
choughs and crows. A volume of our poets and 
a history of philosophy composed my library. I 
had hardly any money, so | learnt how to idle 
inexpensively—a good first lesson. We're at the 
bottom of the world when we take to the road ; 
we see men as they were in the beginning—not 
so eager for harness till they get acquainted with 
hunger, as I did, and studied to myself the old 
animal having his head pushed into the collar to 
earn a feed of corn.” 

Mr. Stevenson has more than once put on 
record his immense and laudable admiration 
for the author of Zhe Zyoist ; and this sketch 
is a new proof, if one were needed, of the 
essential sympathy that existed between the 
minds of the greater writer and the lesser. 
Mr. Meredith might have been our earlier 
Stevenson, if he had not been our later 
Shakspere. I use the phrase advisedly. 
Exaggeration, either of praise or blame, is 
a hateful thing, although it is far too 
common nowadays. But when one casts 
back through our literature for a parallel 
to the author of Richard Feverel and The 
Egoist, Rhoda Fleming and Sandra Belloni, 
where is one to find it save in the author of 
‘As You Like It” and “ Hamlet” and 
“King Lear”? At any rate, without 
pushing the parallel askew, one may safely 
assert that no man since Shakspere has 
created such fair, human, and red-blooded 
women as Mr. Meredith. Warm-hearted 
Sandra, brave Rose Jocelyn, lively Diana, 
enchanting Peggy Waring, peerless Clara 
Middleton, grave-eyed Aminta—do not the 
very names hold out a promise of delight 
never to be unfulfilled for the wise reader ? 
So, too, Bessy Berry, the Countess, that 
Irishwoman, Mrs. Chump, and Mrs. Pagnell, 
who rhymed with spaniel, testify to the 
possession of that kindly and lambent 
humour which makes a perennial joy out of 
the most common-place of things. Carinthia 
herself is fully worthy to take place beside 
the finest of these ‘“‘ Shaksperian women,” 
as someone has happily called them. And 
the two worthy volumes in which her sober 
and simple, yet powerful, story is unfolded 
with such admirable skill are a fresh and 
most welcome contribution to that great 
Handbook of Humanity which is Mr. Mere- 
dith’s supremely valuable gift to the litera- 
ture of the world. 

W. E. Garrerr Fisnen. 


The History of the Foreign Policy of Great 
Britain. By Montagu Burrows, Chichele 
Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. (Blackwoods.) 

Pror, Burrows informs us in his preface that 

‘‘the main purpose of this work has been to 











show the continuity, the continuous develop- 
ment, of British foreign policy. Now and again 
distorted, or even reversed, by dynastic interests, 
by careless diplomacy, by erratic statesmanship, 
by ecclesiastical dissensions, by foreign rivalry, 
by stress of circumstance, it has always re- 
verted—as it ever will revert—to the course 
prescribed by nature and approved by ex- 
perience.” 

There was certainly recom for a work 
treating in a concise form of the foreign 
relations of Great Britain, and no one can 
deny that Prof. Burrows has many qualifi- 
cations for the task. His work shows both 
ability and knowledge of the subject, and is 
written in a clear and interesting style. It 
is, however, evidently pervaded from first 
to last by a particular theory as to the right 
foreign policy of England, which the author 
holds very strongly. It would be absurd to 
complain of him for this ; but it should be 
distinctly understood that he writes as an 
advocate, and not as an impartial judge. At 
times, too, it must be said, he shows rather 
too great a tendency to put forward his own 
views as if they were almost universally 
accepted, which, on many points, is very far 
from being the case. 

Prof. Burrows is a decided Imperialist, 
we might almost say Chauvinist, and his 
Imperialism is rather of the old school than 
the new. He is not content to dwell merely 
on the position of England as a colonial and 
oceanic power: he would have her also 
assert herself as a vigorous factor in Euro- 
pean affairs. He is a devout believer in 
the old doctrine of the balance of power. 
This system, he tells us, was 
‘no artificial product of a corrupt age—bad in 
initiation, futile in execution, and fatal in its 
legacy to subsequent ages; and this has been 
in recent years the way in which it has been 
described — but the result of self-sacrificing 
and. far-seeing public spirit, honourable to those 
nations and sovereigns who threw themselves 
into the ranks of its supporters, and, in the 
long run, beneficial to all their best interests.” 
Our author certainly seems to aniedate the 
adoption of the theory of the balance as a 
motive power in English policy, when he 
attributes it to Henry VII. instead of to 
Henry VIII. and Wolsey. It may be 
questioned, too, whether he is not claim- 
ing a great deal too much for Eliza- 
beth, when he credits her with having 
advanced the doctrine “‘ to the dignity of a 
scientific system.’’ His view of the Queen’s 
policy is strikingly contrasted with that of 
Motley, who describes it as being ‘‘ what 
politically and personally she loved best— 
a course of barren coquetry.” Our author 
seems to regard this very coquetry as a 
proof of wisdom : 


“Nor did she forget that, being a woman, she 
had resources which gave her a peculiar advan- 
tage; and by encouraging different euitors at 
different times, as policy dictated, she accom- 


plished what armies and navies would have | 


failed at that time to do.” 


Prof. Burrows seems to be ons of those 
who think it shows a want of patriotism to 
admit that their country can ever have been 
in the wrong. At least he writes as if the 
extension of the British empire was an 
object good enough to vindicate all wars 
which contributed to this result. He can 
even say of the infamous Dutch War in 


Charles II.’s reign that, ‘in spite of French 
intrigues and English false pretences. there 
was no prospect of the growth in ships, 
colonies, and commerce on which the English 
had long set their hearts till the Dutch 
ywere out of the way.” This is surely a 
standard of international morality worthy 
of Napoleon himself. 

Our author follows some other recent 
writers in vindicating the substantial justice 
of the Spanish War of 1739, and considers 
that Walpole, far from being to blame for 
weakly yielding to an unreasonable popular 
clamour, deserves the severest censure for 
having put up so long with the outrages of 
the Spaniards on Eaglish commerce. There 
is no doubt a good deal more to be said in 
defence of this war than used to be thought ; 
and to represent it as an utterly unprovoked 
aggression on the English side is as un- 
reasonable as the similar contention con- 
cerning the French War in the fourteenth 
century. Both assertions ought to vanish 
from the pages of school books, where they 
are still sometimes found. The unmeasured 
denunciation, however, which Prof. Burrows 
heaps upon Walpole’s peace policy is as 
far from the truth as the undiluted pane- 
gyric of Mr. John Morley. We should 
probably form a tolerably accurate judgment 
of the matter by striking a balance between 
the two extremes, 

As we might anticipate, the author bestows 
the most unquestioned approval onthe policy 
of Pitt in the French Revolution war, and 
is full of scorn for all who presume to ques- 
tion the wisdom of this great saint of modern 
Toryism. Such presumptuous heretics are 
lectured in u style which strikes us as a less 
forcible imitation of the lively abuse which 
Mommsen pours on the heals of all who 
refuse to bend in humble adoration before 
the image of Roman Caesarism. Theirs, 
we are assured, is only 
‘the language of party spirit, of peace at any 
price, of a mock liberality, shaping a theory for 
the past in accordance with the views of sub- 
sequent popular writers, and totally opposed to 
the sentiments which had animated the British 
nation during the mighty struggle.” 


Prof. Burrows appears very confident that 
these views ‘no longer predominate,” and 
attributes the change “not a little to 
particular books, such as Von Sybel’s 
French Revolution.” Of this writer, whom 
English assailants of the French Revolu- 
tion have eagerly striven to place on a 
pedestal of commanding authority, it may 
be said, in the words which Sir James 
Stephen very rightly applied to James Mill, 
that by reason of his excessive dryness, and 
the harshness with which he judges almost 
everyone who figures in his pages, he has 
acquired a reputation for accuracy and im- 
(partiality which is by no means deserved. 
No one who has read his works can fail to 
see that he writes throughout in the spirit 
of a thorough Prussian martinet of the 
Bismarckian school, and to expect from him 
any understanding or fair judgment of 
French revolutionary leaders would be like 
looking for grapes from thorns. He might 
serve asa model for the German professor 
in one of Jules Verne’s romances, who wrote 
an essay on the topic, ‘‘ Why are all French- 
men affected with different degrees of 
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hereditary degeneracy?” These words, in- 
deed, would form no inapt summary of the 
spirit which pervades every part of Sybel’s 
writings. Almost the only Frenchman for 
whom he has the least word of approval is 
the wretched traitor Dumouriez. It is true 
that he may find a match in the French 
historian Taine, who, like his German co-ad- 
jutor in the task of systematic denigration, 
has been loudly acclaimed as an oracle by 
anti-revolutionary writers on this side of the 
Channel. Both of them, in fact, under an 
affected philosophical mask, are simply 
bitter, and by no means scrupulous, advo- 
cates; and to set up either of them as 
impartial judges of the revolutionary period 
is many degrees more preposterous than it 
would be to place implicit confidence in 
Gibbon’s representations of early Christi- 
anity. 

With all his glorification of the war, 
Prof. Burrows fails to give an accurate 
account of the causes which led to its out- 
break. It is certainly not correct to say 
that the French ‘overran and annexed 
Holland, and, on the remonstrance of the 
British minister, declared war.” It would 
seem as if the author imagines that the 
French invasion of Holland took place in 
1793 instead of 1795, unless, indeed, ‘‘ Hol- 
land” is a misprint for ‘‘ Belgium.” The 
actual technical ground of dispute between 
the two countries was the conduct of the 
French in throwing open the navigation of 
the Scheldt, which had been closed in the 
interest of the Dutch. It will hardly 
be contended now that to maintain such a 
restriction on commerce was a just or suffi- 
cient ground of hostilities; and, in fact, 
Burke and most of the eager English advo- 
cates of the war utterly ridiculed the notion 
of its being a war about the Scheldt. They 
eulogised it as a crusade against ‘‘ French 
principles’’; and such, notwithstanding Pitt’s 
unwillingness at the outset to embark on 
this course, it did substantially become. 
And without justifying all the acts on the 
French side which preceded the struggle, 
many, Prof. Burrows notwithstanding, will 
still be found to endorse the opinion of 
Macaulay, that the war against the coalition 
was for France “ at first a defensive war, 
and, therefore, a just war.” 

Our author’s account of the foreign policy 
of England during the present century is 
brief and fair on the whole. 

There are one or two expressions in differ- 
ent parts of the book which are certainly 
open to exception. We may hope that it is 
a mere slip of the pen when a university 
professor of history talks of an ‘‘ Austrian 
empire ” in the eighteenth century ; but the 
blunder certainly ought to be corrected. 
We can imagine what a late distinguished 
colleague of the author would have said to 
a description of Napoleon as ‘the modern 
Charlemagne.” Possibly it may only be 
intended to indicate the model which Bona- 
parte did, no doubt to some extent, set be- 
fore himself; but it ought to be shown how 
utterly spurious the imitation was. Still 
more objectionable is the reference to the 
concert of the Great Powers as ‘‘a sort of 
Amphictyonic Council.” This is, in fact, 
only one degree less absurd than the news- 
paper phrase of the ‘“‘ European Areopagus.” 





Can Prof. Burrows really be ignorant that, 
in the unanimous opinion of all modern 
authorities on Greek history, the Amphic- 
tyonic Council was a purely religious body, 
and hardly ever pretended to any political 
functions at all, except during a brief period, 
when it was made the instrument of Mace- 
donian aggression ? 
R. Seymour Lone, 








Essays. By Arthur Christopher Benson, 
of Eton College. (Heinemann. ) 


Ir is rare nowadays to light upon a group 
of reprinted essays of which every page 
may be said to exhibit, in its excellence 
alike of substance and style, ample warrant 
for its republication. So much, however, 
may, we venture to think, be truth- 
fully affirmed of the volume before us. 
Only a very small portion—roughly speak- 
ing, about a tithe—of the contents now 
appears for the first time; indeed, of the 
thirteen studies which form Mr. Benson’s 
modest portrait-gallery no fewer than 
twelve have been already exhibited else- 
where. Yet so unerring is the eye of the 
artist, and so firm and loving his touch— 
above all, so boldly is he resolved to pene- 
trate, by a strenuous effort of sympathy 
and imagination, through the bewildering 
veil of outward act and circumstance to the 
true spiritual features behind, that it would 
be impossible to rob this collection of even 
its slenderest sketch without thereby in- 
flicting a substantial injury upon it, and a 
proportionately heavy loss upon all to whom 
it promises to afford instruction and delight. 
Mr. Benson’s conception of the proper 
function and rightful aims of criticism is at 
once lofty and broad. He is, manifestly, 
no mere arbiter of the elegancies of style, 
no diligent registrar of stray verbal graces, 
no curious connoisseur of the piquant 
sallet and the sugared conceit. He does 
not confine himself to the discussion of 
decorative novelties of phrase, of striking 
and unwonted turns, or of the estabiished 
technical rules which regulate respectively 
the arts of prose and verse. The interpre- 
tation of Life rather than Literature, or, let 
us say, the interpretation of Life through 
Literature—such evidently seems to him the 
paramount concern, the true end, of criticism. 
Thus his aim, throughout the greater number 
of these studies, is to fix, so far as may 
be, the authentic outlines of a human soul 
on the evidence of its written remains. 
With this object in view, the remains are to 
be weighed, sifted, interrogated, appraised 
—a task which, even though it be but a 
means to an ulterior end, yet demands, 
from him who would achieve it, the service 
of many natural gifts and high accomplish- 
ments. Then, this preliminary analytical 
process having been concluded, from its 
resultant elements there still remains to be 
built up the true spiritual effigies of the 
writer, in its just proportions and entirety. 
These essays were, it appears, chosen 
casually, and their present arrangement is 
fortuitous. Nevertheless, throughout them 
all there runs a certain minor feature—a 


slender trace of family likeness—which | 


seems to give unity and coherence to the 





volume. What that feature is Mr. Benson 
in his Preface explains as follows : 

‘‘T have always chosen, for biographical and 
critical study, figures whose personality or 
writings have seemed to me to possess some 
subtle, evasive charm, or delicate originality of 
purpose or view. ...I do not say that the 
note of failure is a characteristic of all the 
figures in my narrow gallery of portraits. But 
I will say that they were most of them persons 
about whom hung an undefined promise of 
greater strength than ever issued in perform- 
ance. The causes of their comparative failure 
are difficult to disentangle. With one, per- 
haps, it was the want of a sympathetic 
entourage; with another, a dreamy or mystical 
habit of thought ; with this one, the immersion 
in uncongenial pursuits; with that a certain 
failure in physical vitality; with another, the 
work accomplished in dignified serenity has 
fallen too swiftly into neglect, and we must 
endeavour to divine the cause; and yet in no 
case can we trace any inherent weakness, any 
moral obliquity, any degrading or enervating 
concession.” 


From all this it will be readily gathered 
that brilliance is not the leading mark of 
Mr. Benson’s volume. His work does not 
dazzle: nay, it can hardly be said even to 
exhilarate us. And yet—to take the 
readiest instance — what a strong, quiet 
fascination there is for us in his group of 
seventeenth-century worthies —the “ ever- 
memorable” John Hales, the Microcosmo- 
graphist, John Earle, and Henry More, the 
Platonist! As we pause to muse upon the 
careful, reverent work of the artist, there 
seems to steal gently down upon us from 
the sober-tinted canvas 

** A sweet, attractive kind of grace ; 
A full assurance given by looks ; 


Continual comfort in a face, 
The lineaments of Gospel books.’’ 


And we feel that it was good for us to turn 
for once aside from the dust and glare, the 
noise and turmoil, of life’s thronged high- 
way, to tarry awhile in the calm presence 
of these steadfast souls, and under the 
benediction of their tranquil gaze. 

Of a memorable incident in the life of 
the first-named of the group, by the way— 
his visit (as chaplain of the English Am- 
bassador in Holland) to the Synod of Dort 
in 1618—Mr. Benson writes as follows: 
‘‘Hales went to Dort a Calvinist—that, in 
those days, is equivalent to saying that he had 
never given his theological position much 
attention. . . . He came home what was called 
a Latitudinarian, having, as he quaintly says, 
at the ‘well pressing’ of St. John iii. 16, by 
Episcopius (a divine, present at the Synod) 
‘bid John Calvin good-night.’ A Latitudinarian 
translated into modern English would bea very 
Broad Churchman indeed.” 


Now—and we ask the question with sin- 
cere diffidence—can it be that Mr. Benson 
here slightly overstates, without intending 
or perceiving it, the extent of the change 
which his visit to Dort occasioned in the 
theological standpoint of John Hales ? 
Or is it perchance merely Mr. Benson’s 
manner of describing that change that 
tends to produce an exaggerated im- 
pression in the mind of the reader? Any- 
way, one would like, were it permissible, 
to believe that the distance traversed by 
Hales was not quite so great, the revolution 
in his religious views not quite so far- 
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reaching, as the passage quoted above 
apparently suggests; for, if Hales really 
returned from Dort what would nowadays 
be described as ‘‘a very Broad Churchman 
indeed,” is it not hard to understand how, 
consistently with honour (to say nothing of 
a tender conscience), he could have as- 
sented to, and even assisted at, his own 
elimination and effacement by the accept- 
ance of Laud’s chaplaincy and a canonry at 
Windsor? In this connexion it is perhaps 
well to remember that, according to the 
testimony of John Hales himself (in a letter 
dated January 19, 1619), the famous dis- 
course on St. John iii. 16 was delivered, 
not by Episcopius, who was a notorious 
Arminian, but by Matthias Martinius of 
Bremen, who was what theologians term 
a “halfway man”: a circumstance which 
certainly lends some plausibility to the 
conjecture of Dr. A. Gordon,* that the 
change experienced by Hales in 1618 was 
after all nothing more momentous than a 
happy deliverance from sectarian prejudice 
of every kind whatsoever ! 

As an instance of the “‘ close observation, 
and even grotesque transcription, of Nature”’ 
occasionally to be found in the poetry of 
Marvell, Mr. Benson quotes these lines from 
‘‘ Damon the Mower,” commenting on them 
as follows: 

‘* The grasshopper its pipe gives o'er, 

And ham-stringed frogs can dance no more ; 


But in the brook the green frog wades 
And grasshoppers seek out the shades.”’ 


‘« The second line of this we take to refer to the 
condition to which frogs are sometimes reduced 
in a season of extreme drought, when the pools 
are dry. Marvell must have seen a frog with 
his thighs drawn and contracted from lack of 
moisture making his way slowly through the 
grass in search of a refreshing swamp ; this is 
certainly minute observation, as the pheno- 
menon is a rare one,” 

Even the surest-footed critic, being but 
mortal, must needs stumble at times; but 
here Mr. Benson, apparently following “the 
industrious Dr. Grosart,” contrives to miss 
the plain meaning of his author with an 
elaborate carefulness which provokes a 
smile. Damon sings while he mows, and 
in his plaint describes the ruin which follows 
in the wake of the scythe, prettily comparing 
it to the devastation wrought within his own 
breast by the beauty of the “fair, cruel 
maid.” Behind, the close-shaven sod lies 
bare to the scorching eye of day, even as 
his heart to her flashing glances. The tall 
meadow, late home and haunt of countless 
happy creatures, has fallen, and its place 
is marked by prostrate ranks of grass, 
‘withered, like his hopes.” The poor 
denizens of the meadow have fled before 
the mower’s “ depopulating ” arm, and now, 
instead of their merry chorus, there reigns 
a doleful silence in the air. Not a leaf 
remains to shelter a stray cricket ; nor any 
trace of the vanished tenants of the field, 
save here and there a luckless frog, whose 
limbs have been maimed and crippled by 
the cruel scythe. (If Mr. Benson, in the 
days of childhood, has ever stood to watch 
the mowers at work, he must surely re- 
member many a piteous tragedy of this 


* Seo his article on John Hales in the Dictionary 
of National Biography. 





nature.) The root of Mr. Benson’s mistake 
lies in his supposing that what is here 
described by Damon is simply the general 
effects of excessive heat: whereas what is 
in truth described is its specific effects upon 
the clean shaven and depopulated lawn. 

Perhaps the most valuable portion of the 
contents of thie book is that which now also 
appears for the first time, the essay on 
William Blake. A candid study of Blake 
was badly wanted—one which should 
be at once genial and discriminative, sym- 
pathetic, and yet sane: and this want Mr. 
Benson here, to a large extent, supplies. 
Indeed, were it only for the sake of this 
essay alone, the book is not one to be over- 
looked. Our limits forbid quotation or 
detailed criticism. We must therefore be 
content heartily to commend this, and Mr. 
Benson’s work generally, to every serious 
student of English literature. His book is 
not designed merely to amuse an idle hour: 
it cannot be lightly taken up, laid down, 
and then resumed at will. It demands, in- 
deed, from the reader both time and reflec- 
tion ; but those who are prepared to hazard 
both will rise from its perusal convinced 
that their investment has been a sound and 
profitable one. 

T. Hvurcurson, 








Miracle-Plays. By Katharine Tynan 


Hinkson. (John Lane.) 


Tr is delightful to meet Mrs. Tynan Hinkson 
in her true character as poet. When all is 
said that the most severe of critics can find 
it in him to say of her new book of poetry, 
when its few anachronisms and its few 
lapses in style have been duly pointed out, 
all that will still remain to be done is, in 
mere justice, to eulogise in unstinted terms 
what is one of the loveliest works in con- 
temporary poetry. It was a happy idea on the 
part of Mrs. Tynan Hinkson to follow in the 
path trod a thousand years ago by Hroswitha 
of Gandersheim ; and it is a significant fact 
that the Lrish poetess of to-day wears a more 
rapt face than the German poetess of all 
those years agone. It is impossible here to 
enumerate the qualities that go to make up 
Mrs, Tynan Hinkson’s “‘ Six Miracle Plays,” 
a work more remarkable from the spiritual 
standpoint than any to be met with outside 
the famous Towneley Mysteries, Coventry 
Mysteries, Chester Plays, and York Plays. 

While Mrs. Tynan Hinkson’s new book 
naturally challenges comparison with these 
as regards the subject, no one who has 
knowledge of her delicacy in writing will 
need to be told that the poetry which she 
puts about her work makes it widely 
different from any miracle-plays of prior 
existence. Her proem to her book will 
show the spirit in which she wrote it: 


** Before I tell of Thee, God’s Son, 
And all the sweet salvation 
That Thy birth brought to labouring men, 
Make me Thy little child again. 
Bid me put off the years, and be 
Once more in meek humility 
Thy little one and wondering-eyed. 
Give me their faith who stood beside 
The manger that Thy cradle was : 
Vision of oxen and of ass 
To see Thee curled on Mary's knee. 
Yea, give me their humility, 





Give me the quiet heart in breast, 
And pure eye of the kindly beast 
That gave its meal to be Thy bed, 
And so was greatly honoured. 

Ere I behold Thy mysteries 

Force Thou my soul upon her knees.”’ 

The first play deals with the Annuncia- 
tion. . Its scene is laid in the village street 
of Nazareth. In the distance goes the tall 
figure of the Angel. A woman stands 
gazing after him. To her enters a neigh- 
bour woman, and they speak. 

** First Woman : 
** Who was it went as I came down, 
With silver feet and golden gown, 
And on his head a glory crown 
Fine as the evening star ? 

** Yonder’s the veryone. He 
Light-winged, ‘= ruddier oon the rose, 
His lily’s whiter than the snows 

Or the swan’s pinions are.”’ 

In those stanzas Mrs. Tynan Hinkson’s 
whole art is revealed. It is a curious com- 
bination of poetry and painting, in which 
the work, when not beautiful by reason of 
its carefulness, takes a perilous beauty from 
its very carelessness. In this respect it is 
not alone among sacred poems, any more 
than, prior to it, the work of George 
Herbert was in this respect alone among 
sacred poems. As might be expected, the 
character which dominates Mrs. Tynan 
Hinkson’s book is Mary. Here is the 
description of the Maid, given to a woman: 

** Dove’s eyes are hers and the dove’s heart, 

And lips whence words of kindness start, 

Lonely and lovely, set apart 
For some most favoured lot.’’ 

Some of her singing must be given: 
**T would I might praise perfectly 
Like lily of mine, and wind and bee, 
And like my bird that sings to me, 
The Lord of earth and heaven.”’ 
Alone, she is not friendless. She is sent 
friends. 
** They come 
In troops at twilight to my room, 
They sit and help me at my loom 
And set the purple threads 
Whereof I fashion without seam 
A purple garment in a dream. 
Very lovely my strange guests gleam 
With shming wings and heads.” 
All the thoughts of the Maid as she spins 
are of a child to be born to save men. 
**T@ I might make His baby-clothes 
Softer and silkier than a rose ! 
Happy is she who sits and sews 
His robe of linen fine.”’ 
A poet who writes in this high and holy 
strain is not to be handled roughly even 
when she makes “clothes” rhyme with 
‘rose ”; but she is to be touched gently and 
told that this is a flaw in her levely work. 

The second play deals with the Visitation. 
The scene opens on the inner sanctuary of 
the Temple. Outside a great multitude 
prays; within, Zachary kneels and swings 
acenser. This is part of what he sings: 

** Float clouds and wreathe the feet of Him 

Who sitteth on the cherubim, 

Whose hair hath made the noontide dim, 
Whose face warm splendours veil.’’ 

When one has read that twice the odds are 
that one is no longer on earth. To Zachary 
enters Mary, who has come to make a stay 
with Elizabeth. Both women are mothers 
of sons, in expectation, The case, as Mary 
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puts it, with large significance, in speaking 
to her cousin, is one of 

** Thy son and my Son.’’ 
Hearken to this exalted Mary : 


** At morning we will bake and brew, 
And dust and sweep each morn anew, 
And gather berries cool with dew ; 

And in the afternoon 
Will sew our baby-clothee, and kiss 
The cloth where his sweet limbs and His 
Shall curl, more soft than the rose is 
That openeth in June.”’ 
In the third play we are given a picture 
of Bethlehem on the eve of the Nativity : 
“« . . . flutes begin 
A silver music, soft and thin. 
In one long trail the stars move in 
And lean above the town.” 
Mary sits in the stable with her Babe, and 
sings the lullaby which opens : 

‘* Nine months have I desired you, sweet, 

To kiss your prisoned hands and feet. . . .”’ 
What follows is the epilogue to the 
Nativity : 

** There lay the Baby-King, 

Holy and undefiled ; 

The earth can show no sweeter thing 

Than a little child. 

A flower is fine and sweet, 

And sweet is a bird, 

But sweeter far from head to feet 

Was the Baby Lord. 

A lamb is very meek, 

And pure is a dove ; 

The Lamb of God was small and weak, 

All purity above. 

Most bleesed was she 

Who had Him for her own ; 

Who rocked Him on her tender knee, 

Whose bosom was His throne. 

Right blessed she was 

Who fed Him at her breast, 

And while the nine sweet months did pass 

Made for Him a nest.’’ 

The “‘ Presentation in the Temple ”’ is next 
given, and here there is what may verily be 
described as a miracle within a miracle. A 
woman approaches Mary and speaks these 
words : 

** Lady, thy Baby is so fair. 
Such waves of glory on His hair, 
We, mothers of many babes, aver 
Was never such a child.”’ 


In the fifth play, the subject of which is the 
flight into Egypt, is the exquisite incident 
of the robber’s wife suckling her babe, 
holding jealously close to her the little one 
“white with the leprosy.” The strange | 
lullaby given to this woman— 

** The saddest poor mother 
That ever earth had ’? — 
is surely unsurpassed for pathos in lullaby 
song. 

The story of the coming and childhood 
of Jesus, as here set forth in plays, ends 
with the finding in the Temple. In regard 
to the theolcgical bias of a book which is 
instinct with poetry from the first page to 
the last, it seems only necessary to say that 
it is the work of a Catholic mystic, whose 
genius entitles her to meet with as general 
and ungrudging admiration as was given to 
that Catholic mystic from whom even Luther 
would not withhold his praise. 

I have left myself little space to com- 
ment on the illustrations by Patten Wilson. 
They show a great wealth of fancy; and, 
while there will be found persons to sa 





it may be conceded that the resemblance 
which these curious pictures bear to work 
with which all the world is familiar is not a 
likeness so startling that it becomes a same- 
ness. I have only one question—a woman’s 
—to put to the artist: Why does he re- 
present the robber-wife’s little baby as a 
large, lank person whom not even the 
lovingest mother could hide in her bosom ? 
Etsa D’Esternre-KEe ina. 








Under the Czar and Queen Victoria. By 
Jaakoff Prelooker. (Nisbet.) 


Tuts is the autobiography of a Russian 
reformer. Jaakoff Prelooker was born in 
1860, in the town of Pinsk, in the province 
of White Russia, bordering on Poland. 
His father was a merchant, but lived with 
his wife and children, according to the 
custom of Russian Jews of his time, in the 
house of the author’s grandfather, Rabbi 
Abraham Prelooker. We can judge from 
the portrait of this patriarch, as well as from 
the narrative, that the Rabbi heartily 
despised the march of progress outside his 
synagogue. Not that the Rabbi was so 
intolerant as some who assume the name of 
Christian; for, as he told the Molocan 
peasants, the righteous of the Gentile nations 
would not go to hell, but would have a 
lower Paradise of their own apart from the 
true Israelites. 

At the age of four Jaakoff Prelooker was 
sent to school to learn to read the Bible. 
All his schools, whether private or official, 
seem to have been on the same mistaken 
principle—all work and no play. After 
‘*two years of continuous torture” he was 
considered ripe to begin the study of the 
Talmud, and by the age of twelve he knew 
almost the whole of the Old Testament in 
Hebrew by heart, as well as many volumes 
of the Talmud. He was then sent to the 
famous Rabbinical Academy in Slonim, in 
the government of Grodno. This academy 
(of which he was one of the youngest 
members, the oldest being about twenty- 
five) was ‘‘a kind of Jewish monastery for 
the torture of those of the young genera- 
tion who aspire to become teachers and 
leaders of Israel.”” The lectures are free, 
but the students have to provide for them- 
selves everything else as best they can. 
The majority of them are so poor that they 
sleep on the floor of the class-rooms on sacks 
of straw. The charitable spirit of the small 
Jewish community of Slonim is perhaps un- 
paralleled. The poorest washerwoman con- 
siders it her sacred duty to board one or 
two students systematically during one or 
two days a week, and no Jewish house in 
the town is without such gueste. 

This was in the days of Alexander II., 
when the Government did its best to attract 
the Jews to general education and to assimi- 
late them with the Christian population. 
Accordingly, special schools were opened 
for Jewish children, with privileges over 
the Christian schools; but the Jews were 
suspicious of such paternal care, and refused 
to send their children to these schools. 
Thus, every autumn the Jewish children 
were compulsorily recruited into the Govern- 


) ment schools, scenes of violence taking place 
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‘‘press-gang.” Curiously enough, the Jewish 
boys themselves despised these Government 
students as learners of ungodly things, such 
as the Russian language and _ arith- 
metic. Not so Jaakoff Prelooker — he 
felt the thirst for knowledge, and secretly 
invited his friends to supper with him, 
thus learning to read Russian. In his 
own family he had been taught that every- 
thing not written in the Hebrew language 
was the work of the devil. The ferment 
set up in his mind by the discovery of 
Russian literature may be easily imagined. 
To the delight of the Government official, 
but to the horror of his parents, he asked 
to be admitted into the Government school. 
He was then ordered home, where Tal- 
mudical studies and repentance were in- 
sisted on. He, however, persisted in his 
studies, and, with a fortune of ten shillings, 
and no hope of any parental assistance, he 
started on his five days’ journey to the 
Government college at Gitomir. His capital 
was reduced by the loss of two (paper) 
roubles carried by the wind into the 
Dnieper; but he reached Gitomir, and, 
after a most arduous struggle, succeeded 
in obtaining a royal pension. Until this 
was secured, he supported himself by giving 
lessons to poor pupils at an average charge 
of one penny per hour. 

Life in a Royal Russian College is most 

graphically described; but we have only 
space here to quote one passage—that in 
which the author describes his introduction 
to the New Testament. The English reader 
must remember that a Russian Jew is 
taught to regard Christians as his ‘‘ deadly 
or blood enemies” (damsonim); that 
orthodox persecution has produced among 
Eastern Jews an adamantine conservatism, 
and that hatred and idolatry are supposed 
by them to be taught by the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. What, then, was the sur- 
prise of Mr. Prelooker on reading the 
Gospel in its Russian translation, 
‘‘when in the fifth chapter of its very first 
book I read the divine words of its Author’s 
Sermon on the holy Mount, breathing only 
affection, pity, and tenderness for all the 
suffering human race, and enjoining forgive- 
ness and reconciliation as the treatment of 
enemies. The Sermon on the Mount was the 
daydawn of the first healing and happy 
heavenly light upon the darkness of my soul, 
I read it over and over again, first to be con- 
vinced that my eyes were not deceiving me, 
secondly that I might see more and more 
clearly into the world of new ideas revealed to 
me by these few chapters.” 

It must not be imagined that because 
Mr. Prelooker “loved” the Gospel that 
he renounced his ancestral faith. Most 
assuredly not—Mr. Prelooker thinks a man 
may bea good Jew and yet be a believer 
in the ethical teaching of the meek and 
holy Jesus. Towards the end of 1881 about 
fifty Jewish families gathered round him in 
Odessa and took the name of New Israel. 
Their object was a reformed synagogue, 
a mitigation of the cleavage between Jew 
and Christian, and a recognition of the 
common brotherhood of religion. For 
ten years Mr. Prelooker carried on the 
unequal struggle against the jealousy of 
his own people and of the Government. 


that they have seen such and such before, | between the parents and the educational ' His position as a master in the Government 
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schoo] becoming at length intolerable, he | and who was loved much—by one woman. 


decided on leaving Russia for ever. This 
was in June, 1891. 

Mr. Prelooker writes of his own useful 
work in connexion with the New Israel 
movement with creditable modesty. He 
claims ‘neither any important practical 
achievements, nor even the consolation of 
having been seriously persecuted for his 
good intentions.” Mr. Prelooker has never 
seen the interior of a Russian prison, save 
on the occasion of his visits to incarcerated 
friends. But he shall speak for himself, 
and with this quotation we must close our 
brief notice of a book which should be 
purchased as a work of reference on things 
Russian, as well as for its intrinsic charm 
as an autobiography : 


‘* Humble schoolmaster as I was, never inciting 
anyone to revolutionary actions against the 
Government, even opposing terrorist enterprises 
as useless and harmful to the cause itself, 
preaching only a religious reformation to my 
own people, and a brotherly union with Chris- 
tian people, disseminating ideas of reconciliation 
between creed and creed, class and class, man 
and man, and—should I add ’—devoting to this 
peaceable activity all my leisure time, as weil as 
all my pecuniary resources, yet they made my 
place too hot for me, baffled my every step, 
destroyed the results of my most cherished 
labours, compelled me to look silently and 
helplessly on the agony of my brother, striving 
to kill me morally and bodily when I was full 
of life and eager to work in the interest of my 
despised, degraded, abused, and downtrodden 


fellow man.” 
J. G. C. Mincury. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Red Rowans. By Mrs. F. A. Steel. (Mac- 
millans. ) 

A Hard Woman, By Violet Hunt. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 


Too Fair a Dawn. By M. Bramston. In 


2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Corruption, By Percy White. (Heine- 
mann. ) 


Morton Verlost. By Marguerite Bryant. 
(A. & O, Black.) 


A Spoilt Girl. 
( White.) 

The Light of Scarthy. By Egerton Castle. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 


No Ambition. By Adeline Sergeant. (Oli- 
phant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 


Lady Bonnie's Experiment. 
Hopkins. (Cassells.) 


Onr’s instinctive regret at not finding one- 
self once more in a living India under Mrs. 
Steel’s guidance gives way immediately to 
pleasure and a certain measure of thank- 
fulness. For in these groovy days it is 
true refreshment to find a master in one 
path also an adept in another. And in 
fed Rowans we breathe the very atmosphere, 
meteorological as well as human, of the 
Scotch Highlands. Mrs. Steel is to be 
congratulated on an undoubted success, 
which is all the more remarkable because 
Scotland is the chosen ground of a host of 
writers who are native to the place and to 
the manner born. Broadly speaking, the 
story is that of a man who loved many, 


By Florence Warden. 


By Tighe 





Paul Macleod is extremely interesting as a 
psychological study, well thought out and 
unhesitatingly presented. He is very 
true to life in that partly he makes 
his own fate and partly his fate makes 
him. a _ surrounded by the charm- 
ing, though not ve unusual, le 
Mrs. Steel knows so = how to hae. 
Among these stand out more particularly 
his sister, her husband, Lord George, and 
their children, Adam and Eve, the well- 
brought-up and decorous, and Blasius, the 
wicked and fascinating child, whose vagaries 
somebody accounts for on the theory of the 
influence of names on character. But the 
sentimental interest which a hero is expected 
to arouse hangs rather about Dr. Tom 
Kennedy, the friend of Marjorie, who loves 
not him but Paul Macleod. And Kennedy 
at last consoles himself with Marjorie’s 
written words: “Friendship is a bigger 
thing than loye.” 


Of all methods the most extraordinary, 
and among many methods by no means the 
least successful, is the polyglot method 
adopted by Miss Violet Hunt in A Hard 
Woman, First we have a kind of preface, 
in which a certain Mr. St. Jerome announces 
his intention of presenting his quondam 
friend, Lydia Munday, lineament by linea- 
ment to the world. Next comes a narrative 
of a scene at which Mr. St. Jerome was not 
present. Anon we have a purely dramatic 
episode, the names of the characters merely 
standing at the beginning of their speeches. 
In fact, whatever the treatment which a 
particular episode seems to demand, that 
treatment Miss Hunt vouchsafes to it. The 
most important thing about innovations is 
the result; and in Miss Hunt’s case the 
result is a series of brilliant, terse, and vivid 
pictures. Her characterisation is brief, 
telling, and witty. Nevertheless, it must 
be said that the chief difference between 
Dodo and Lydia Munday is the difference 
between Mr. Benson and Miss Violet 
Hunt. In the books of both writers, 
moreover, there is the same mere sug- 
gestion, and almost absence, of physical 
environment of the personages. When 
Lydia and Cossie Davenant are getting 
drowned on the Scaur at Swanbergh, this 
baldness of description is very marked. 
But perhaps one of the most striking 
things about the book is the daring of 
deliberately picturing the downfall and 
failure of a brilliant and successful woman. 
Still, it is on her downward path that Lydia 
Munday forthe very first time calls outa scrap 
of sympathy or even liking ; and in the final 
scene, when she and her husband are left at 
last alone with the truth—and very little else 
— pity comes very near to liking after 
all. 


Welcome, thrice welcome, to the Gladys- 
ridden, Gwendolen-bestridden critic will be 
the Susans, Janes, and Annas of the next 
generation of novels. Alas, that Miss 
Bramston’s Zoo Fair a Dawn should have 
dawned too early for them. Her Crystal 
and Dynevor Dagenham have much to over- 
come ere they can win to the right-minded 
reader’s heart. Crystal never does win 
there, but in time she obtains recognition 








as a well-drawn portrait of a weak, vain, 
worshipped woman. The central idea of 
the story is a good one, though at the end 
of the book one’s optimism about this life 
is inconsiderately shaken. Its author 
evidently looks on this life as a short and 
comparatively unimportant episode in the 
soul’s career. Dynevor Dagenham, sent down 
from Oxford for winning too much money at 
billiards, and believing himself to be cursed 
with the ancestral sin of gambling, thinks he 
has found in Crystal the ideally pure and 
beautiful woman. He hardly dares lift his 
eyes to her, but after long years he marries 
her. Then begin Dynevor’s rise and 
Crystal’s fall. He attains to great and 
painful heights of self-sacrifice and un- 
acknowledged, nobility ; she sinks to dis- 
honour}by an easy descent of vanity, selfish- 
ness, and temptation. It is a story, 
and only wants a little more style to be 
a striking one. The subsidiary characters 
are very well put in. 


The title of Mr. Percy White’s story is as 
apt as it is unpleasant. The book isa study 
in corruption ard nothing else, though it 
lacks the touch of the master which alone 
could be its excuse and justification. Paul 
Carew’s corruption is, perhaps, supposed to 
be already complete when the story opens ; 
and it is the slow disintegration of Beatrice 
Mannering’s moral nature that we are invited 
to watch. Carew, a young and extravagant 
fellow, is a needy political light, who has 
just been acknowledged by the leaders of 
his party as well worth notice. Eight years 
ago began his—well, Mr. Percy White occa- 
sionally calls it friendship—with Featrice 
Mannering, then unmarried, and living with 
her father down west, where a privet hedge 
and a wicket gate (this is much insisted on) 
were all that divided her from Paul in his 
father’s garden. She is a glorious creature 
in body and mind: Paul calls her Circe ; 
and her passion for him is described as 
elemental. They do occasionally try to 
break off the “friendship,” not on very 
high grounds, however; but in the end, on 
the plea that they are ready whenever called 
upon “to pay the price,” she continues 
to deceive her husband, and Carew takes 
to himself an innocent adoring little wife 
‘to balance Mannering.” A revengeful 
valet’s revelations at last cause them ‘“‘ to 
pay the price,” and they fly abroad. One 
is prepared for everything that follows, 
except Beatrice’s final act. There is not in 
the representation of this Beatrice a single 
thing to captivate the reader, in spite of 
bronze hair and white skin. Now and then 
she says a clever thing, but she leaves one 
totally unmoved. The best thing in the 
book is the political life, which is well and 
convincingly drawn. 


Morton Verlost is a strong book, strong in 
conception, in treatment, and in its ending— 
three separate opportunities of weakness, 
one or other of which is usually embraced 
by story-writers. This story, moreover, 
respects itself, for it is divided into books, 
a thing assuredly not dared by any story 
that knew itself to be flighty or trivial. 
The many separate threads are well 
handled; and the reality of the people 
and events is even striking, especially in 
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the case of the ne in the West Indies, 
their fetish-worship, and their belief in the 

wer of the Ring. The magic of this ring 
is at the bottom of everything. By its 
power is accumulated the fortune which 
causes Morton Verlost to marry Nora Smith. 
For its sake the negroes obey him though 
they hate him, and it both saves his life 
and gives him over to be foully murdered. 
That is to say, it all seems so on the face of 
things. Yet the story is so true that, given 
the characters, things must have fallen out 
as they did, ring or no ring. 


Miss Florence Warden has chosen by no 
means the most descriptive title for her 
story. Harry Brancepeth’s chief charac- 
teristic is not that she is spoilt in the 
ordinary sense of the word, nor is she at all 
the chief personage in the book. That post 
is occupied, so to say, by the whole Brance- 
peth family, who tear over the country 
without respect for rights or persons. The 
presentation of Harry and her brothers is 
capital. They dash through the pages and 
ride roughshod over the reader’s delicate 
sensibilities. But Harry and Athelstan are 
made for better things, a fact they respec- 
tively find out: she when she meets the 
new tenant of the vicar, he under the timid 
gaze of the vicar’s best daughter. This 
tenant is a pleasant enough sort of man, 
and one is quite sorry to hear, on two occa- 
sions, of his being put on his “ metal.” 
The story is one of the eventful kind, and 
spins along in Miss Warden’s bright, rapid, 
and capable manner. 


Long, but entertaining, would be one’s 
first hasty verdict on The Light of Scarthey. 
Going more into detail, one would perforce 
have to complain of the author’s inveterate 
habit of first telling of an event, and then 
deliberately going back and describing all 
the various complications that led up to it. 
Nothing is more annoying to the average 
reader than being constantly taken back on 
his tracks like this. And Egerton Castle 
has such an excellent tale to tell, and such 
undeniable power of telling it, that it is a 
thousand pities not to let it run its proper 
course. The noble Sir Adrian’s devotion, 
his brother Rupert’s treachery, Captain 
Jack Smith’s bravery and beauty, Molly’s 
brilliance, Miss O’Donoghue’s grim humour, 
and many adventures by sea and land—all 
these are valuable ingredients in the story. 


Miss Adeline Sergeant has just returned 
from her excursion into the region of the 
North Pole, and one is glad to meet her 
again on the more familiar ground of English 
home life. No one better than she can 
picture the little ins and outs of family 
jars and family loves and sorrows. Her 
No Ambition is the story of a girl who won 
a scholarship at Girton, and was burning 
to take it up and begin her career. Then 
she saw that the money she would have to 
spend was wanted for other things, and 
gave up the scholarship, delicately avoiding 

iving her real reason. She was therefore 
ooked on as a spiritless creature by the 
members of her family, and suffered many 
things in various ways. But she has her 
reward at the hands of Mies Sergeant, who 
80 well understands how to lead a heroine 


or a hero through tribulation to peace and 
Joy: 

The subject, style, and treatment of 
Lady Bonnie's Experiment are just suited to 
the length of the story. The style, in 
particular, is light and brisk, and gracefully 
touches the surface of things, as is meet 
in so slight a book. Some of the con- 
versations are admirably done, and the 
whole book has a distinct air and atmo- 
sphere of its own. 

GrorcE CoTrERELL. 








TWO BOOKS ON WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Str WALTER BEsAnt’s Westminster (Chatto 
& Windus) does not profess to be a formal 
history, but a series of sketches of the life and 
condition of the abbey and the city of West- 
minster at various periods. Where the author 
attempts historical reasoning, he clearly shows 
that he is going out of his proper line, and his 
work is of little value. Fortunately, this is 
confined to the first chapter, which attempts to 
prove ‘that the Isle of Bramble was a busy 
place of trade long before London existed at 
all.”” Of course, the author proves nothing of 
the kind. We know from Tacitus that Lon- 
dinium was already a place of great commer- 
cial importance in A.D. 61, little more than a 
century after Julius Caesar’s first landing. 
How long it had existed before this we do not 
know; but Sir Walter Besant does not even 
attempt to produce any evidence that the site 
of Westminster Abbey was inhabited earlier 
than the date just mentioned. The only 
semblance of argument to this effect that we 
can discover in the chapter is that at West- 
minster there was once a ford of the Thames— 
the lowest ford on the river, and the only ford 
for many miles. From this it may, perhaps, 
be inferred that the spot is likely to have been 
of some importance ‘before London Bridge 
was built.” But we cannot regard even this 
conclusion as certain. There is no evidence 
that any great road from Dover to the north- 
west existed when the Thames was a boundary 
between pre-Roman kingdoms; there ma 
have been a defensive post at the northern 
end of the ford, but the nature of 
the site cannot have been suited for an 
inhabited place of any consequence. That 
the Watling-street, or a branch of it, crossed 
the ford at Westminster seems to be fairly made 
out (though the proof is not to be found in this 
volume) ; that the island on which the Abbey 
stands was inhabited during the Roman period is 
certain; but these propositions are quite different 
from that which Sir Walter Besant claims 
to have proved. When we add that the author 
cites the story of King Lucius and Pope 
Eleutherius as resting on the evidence of 
tradition, and refers to the spurious charter of 
Offa as if it were genuine, it will easily be 
seen that he is not a safe guide in the history 
of these early periods. It may be remarked 
in passing that the name Thorney (for 
which the spurious charter seems to be the 
primary authority) does not mean “ The Isle 
of Bramble.” To confound ‘“ bramble” and 
‘*thorn” is a mistake that one is tempted to 
call cockneyish. However, though Sir Walter 
Besant has not the qualifications of a critical 
historian, he possesses abundance of historical 
imagination, and his vivid pictures of the life of 
the past will be read with profit as well as 
delight even by students of history. Apart 
from the first chapter, the volume is altogether 
admirable. Nothing could be much better, in 
their own kind, than the unverifiable quotations 
from unknown chroniclers and diarists which 
enliven some of the chapters. 





wandering through the Sanctuary of West- 
minster, met with a hale old man in clerical 
dress, who soon revealed himself as the author of 
‘* The Garlande of Lawrell.” Weare quite sure 
that he was no impostor; his recorded conversa- 
tion leaves no doubt that it was indeed Skelton 
himself. The 130 illustrations, by Mr. William 
Patten and other artists, are ost without 
exception excellent, and add greatly to the 
interest of this very attractive book. 


Annals of Westminster Abbey. By E. T. 
Bradley (Mrs. A. Murray Smith). With a 
Preface by the Dean of Westminster, and a 
Chapter on the Abbey Buildings by J. T. 
Micklethwaite. Illustrated by W. Hatherell, 
H. M. Paget, and F. S. Walker. (Cassells.) 
We remember observing with some surprise 
that the publishers’ original advertisement of 
this sumptuous volume, while making great 
claims for the excellence of the illustrations and 
the typography, said nothing whatever in 
regard to the merits of the text. Whether it 
was thought that the character of the “ letter- 
press” (to use this disparaging term) was a 
matter of secondary consequence, or that its 
quality was sufficiently warranted by the name 
of the author, we do not know. It is gratify- 
ing to ficd that Mrs. Murray Smith’s history 
of the Abbey is not only attractively written, 
but also a sound and careful piece of work. 
In dealing with the early periods the writer 
has, on the whole, distinguished between facts 
and legends or figments with much more 
judgment than is usually found in works of 
the same class. The story of Ingulf and Queen 
Edith, however, is given without any warning, 
and is accompanied by an illustration repre- 
senting the incident; but this is the only slip 
of the kind that we have noticed. The history 
is brought down to the Jubilee celebration of 
1887, which makes rather a telling ending. 
Mr. Micklethwaite’s chapter on the Abbey 
buildings is useful, and is accompanied by a 
large folding plan of the church and the 
buildings immediately adjoining, and smaller 
plans showing the arrangement of the mon- 
astic buildings at two different periods. We 
observe two or three trifling but disfiguring 
misprints. The illustrations, of which there 


Y | are more than 150, are of a high degree of 


artistic merit, though in some cases we doubt 
whether the mode of reproduction adopted 
altogether does them justice. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S edition of Bishop Butler’s 
Works, in two volumes, was practically com- 
leted before his visit to Biarritz, ard will 
be published in a few days by the Dlaren- 
don Press. The editor has brokeh up 


Butler’s writings into sections, which he 
considers indispensable: ‘‘Who ir there,” 
he asks, among the ancient philosophers, 


unless perhaps Aristotle, the tissue of 
whose thought is closer than that of 
Butler?” He has also supplied every 
section with a heading, intended to assist the 
eye and the mind of the readgr by an indica- 
tion of its contents; and any a full 
index to each volume, ‘‘degigned to aid the 
memory of the student rather than to present 
an exhaustive analysis.” e has added a 
limited number of notes, explanatory and illus- 
trative; and ends his brief #tatement of the 
causes which have led him to e so long 
and laborious a work with thy brief apology : 
‘* Better thus, than not at all.’ 


Mr. Jonn LANE has in preparation, for 
immediate issue in pamphlet form, Mr. William 
Watson’s sequence of sonnets,\ entitled ‘‘ The 









Purple East,”’ which have been }ppearing from 


One of them | day to day recently in the Westminster Gazette. 
tells how in the year 1520 a stranger, | The sonnets have been subjected jto a vigorous 


} 
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revision; and a frontispiece, by Mr. G. F. 
Watts, will appear in the pamphlet, which is 
to be sold at a nominal price. 

In a few days Messrs. W. & R. Chambers 
of Edinburgh, will publish the first volume of 
the new edition of Dr. Robert Chambers’s 
Life and Works of Robert Burns, revised by 
Mr. William Wallace. While the plan of the 
original work has been adhered to, we uader- 
stand the first volume will present many new 
features. Several portions of the biographical 
narrative, more particularly those dealing with 
Burns’s life in Irvine and his intention to leave 
for Jamaica, have been recast and rewritten. 
The question of his ancestry has been treated 
exhaustively, and his religious views have been 
more fully elucidated than hitherto. A good 
deal of fresh information upon the mysterious 
episode of Highland Mary will be incorporated 
in the work. The first volume will contain 
many letters and poems which did not appear 
in the corresponding volume of the previous 
edition. Another special feature will be the 
abundant notes attached to both poems and 
letters. The work is being illustrated by 
Mesers. C. Martin Hardie, George Pirie, W. D. 
Mackay, and R. B. Nisbet. 


Messrs, MacmIntan & Co. will publish in 
the course of the present month Ulster as it is ; 
or, gg Years’ Experience as an Irish 
Editor. It is written by Mr. Thomas Wright, 
author of several historical works; and will 
form two volumes. 

Mr. T, Fisher Unwin will publish, before 
the end of this month, a book by Mr. Thomas 
Lough, M.P., on the financial relations between 
Treland and Great Britain. Without any appeal 
to politics, it seeks to find the causes of Irish 

verty. It will be illustrated with several 
Snaeeme, showing the economic conditions of 
the country. 

WE quote the following from the Bookman : 
** The remaining MSS. of Charlotte Bronti in the 

ion of her husband and others have now 

purchased for publication. They are far 
more numerous and important than had been 
imagined, and will make a substantial addition to 
the body of her work, alike in prose and poetry. 
A very large number of hitherto unknown letters 
having also been recovered, a biographical volume 
will be published entirely made up of fresh 
matter, repeating nothing that has already 
appeared in Mrs. Gaskell’s biography.”’ 

Messrs, Cuatro & WINDUS will publish 
shortly, in volume form, the series of ‘‘ Tales of 
cur Coast ” which have been appearing lately in 
the Idler. The authors represented are Messrs. 
8. R. Crockett, Gilbert Parker, Harold Frederic, 
Q., and Mr. W. Clark Russell; and there will 
be tv@lve illustrations by Mr. Frank Brangwyn. 


Measrs. ALDEN & Co., of the Bocardo Press, 
Oxford, announce Chronicles of the Royal Borough 
of Woodstock, compiled from the borough records 
and other original documents, by Mr. Adolphus 
Ballard, the town clerk, with a chapter on 
Blenheim Palace. There will be numerous 
illustrations, including the corporation chest of 
the fourteenth century, the corporation seal 
(1461), and the horough mace (1660). 

Mr. Extror Sock will publish immediately 
a volume entitigd Jndustrial Day Dreams: 
Studies in Ethies aud Economics, by Mr. 
Samuel E. Keeble. 

Messrs. Hurvarnson & Co. announce the 
following novels, each in one volume: Roger 
Vanbrugh’s Wife, by Miss Adeline Sergeant ; 


The Trespuss of Two, by Mr. Frederic Breton, of | 


which the scene (as in the case of a former 
novel by the saine author) is laid in the Western 
Highlands; ansi In a Silent HWorld, the heroine 
of which is a deaf and dumb girl. 

Mr. Frank Morray, of Derby, announces 
a new yolume of poems by Mr. John Gambril 


Nicholson, to be entitled A Chaplet of Southern- 
wood. The same publisher invites subscriptions 
to Kirkland’s Glossary of Derbyshire Words 
and Phrases, to be issued monthly as a supple- 
ment to Notts. and Derbyshire Notes and Queries. 


Miss MATHILDE BLIND’s recent volume of 
verse, Birds of Passage, has already passed into 
a second edition. 


On Tuesday next, Prof. Charles Stewart, 
Fullerian professor of physiology, will begin a 
course of eleven lectures at the Royal Insti- 
tution, on ‘‘ The External Covering of Plants 
and Animals; its Structure and Functions ’’; 
on Thursday next, Mr. Philip H. Wicksteed 
will deliver the first of a course of four lectures 
on ‘' Dante”; and on Saturday, Dr. A. 
Donaldson Smith will deliver a lecture entitled 
“To the North of Lake Rudolf and among the 
Gallas.” 

Ar a meeting of the Society of Arts, to be 
held on Wednesday next, with Lord Reay in 
the chair, Prof. Silvanns P. Thompson will 
read a paper on ‘“‘The Making of a Great 
University ror London.” 


Messrs. Sornesy will be selling next week 
several libraries of minor importance. Among 
them is the collection of the late Vicar of 
Capel, near Dorking (the Rev. T. R. 
O’Flahertie), who seems to have been specially 
interested in the history and divinity of the 
seventeenth century. He possessed a number 
of the works of Donne, including a MS. of 
his poems dated thirteen years prior to the first 
collected edition, and a copy of his sermons 
that had been presented by Izaak Walton to 
his aunt. Among the other collections we 
notice the second and fourth folios of 
Shakspere, Shakspere’s /oems (1640), the first 
edition of Paradise Lost with the first title- 
page, the Description de l’Egypte, and a MS. 
Glagolitic liturgy of the fifteenth century. 


AccorpinG to the Publishers’ Circular, the 
total number of new books and new editions 
issued during last year was 6516, thus showing 
that the increase which began in 1892 still 
continues. For the first time, novels and 
juvenile works are brought together under one 
heading, the number of these being 1891, or 
nearly 29 per cent. of the total. There are, of 
course, the usual variations in the other 
classes; medicine having largely increased, 
and law having still more largely decreased. 
Poetry shows the respectable figure of 231, as 
compared with only 60 nine years ago. On the 
other band, the fall in theology would seem to 
be permanent: 570, compared with 967 fifteen 
years ago. 

Messrs. GrorGe Puitir & Son have sent 
us a special map of British Guiana, to illustrate 
the boundary dispute with Venezuela—a pur- 

se which it serves admirably. It is on a 

rge scale, with the rivers, mountains, and 
gold-fields plainly marked. It also shows by 
colours the several frontiers that have been 
claimed at different times, including the two 
Schomburgk lines. It is commonly said that 
the extreme limit of the Venezuelan claim 
extends to the Essequibo river. But it is here 
marked as stopping short, along the coast, at 
the Pomerun river and Cape Nassau, thus 
precisely agreeing with the old map in 
Stedman's Surinam (1796), to which attention 
was recently directed in the ACADEMY. Two 
further points are also worthy of mention. 
First, that that portion of the Essequibo 
watershed which the British Government has 
practically abandoned as being outside the more 
advanced Schomburgk line is dotted with 
Spanish names; and second, that in the south 
—or rather the south-east—the British claim 
distinctly crosses the mountains into the water- 
shed of the Amazon, and is consequently dis- 





puted by Brazil, 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 
TO WILLIAM WATSON. 


Wuar though Time passes, and the ages roll 

For ever sea-like round about the pole 

Of Time ; the centuries with sandalled feet 

Troop onwards ; and thou hear’st not the beat 

Of their all-silent steps! Why question now, 

If thou remember’st the why or how 

Of that great fight wherein thou play’st thy part 

Ptee . ay eo — heart ? “8 
ould’st thou ce forget, yet we are “‘ sure 

Who lost or won at Agincourt.’’ 

O poet, who thus sings in mighty strain 

The deeds of those who live —_ thee again, 

Be sure of this, the monarch who lies low, 

The *‘ vainly great of Fontevraud,’’ 

Could he but hearken as we hark to thee, 

He would be half contented still to be, 

Not Richard, he who bore the pain and loss, 

Not he who grandly fail’d to plant the cross 

Upon the Holy City’s sacred height ; 

But he, the king who shed a glorious light 

Around him ; and thou, poet true, hast caught 

Its dim and far off flicker, and hast taught 

The listening throng that yet the light still glows. 

Yes, we can hear the echo of the blows 

That fell at Ascalon ; and thus through thee 

The grand sad drama once again we see. 


* * * * * 


Seven hundred years have passed; the crescent 


waves, 
Symbol of Turkish power, above the graves 
Of those who strove the Moslem rule to tame. 
And we stand idly by, nor feel the shame 
That thore rude warriors felt. At least they died, 
Fighting with mad devotion, side by side, 
In vain endeavour to uprear the Oross. 
‘They won a deathless glory— shame and loss 
Remain for us; they did their hest to save 
From impious hands their Lord and Master’s grava. 
The silver crescent, lifted to the sky, 
The Crucified, the Ohrist, doth yet deny. 


FLORENCE PEACOCK. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Expositor for January contains two 
striking little sermons. One, by the late Dr. 
Dale, bears the title ‘‘The Tower of Babel.” 
So far as its Biblical basis goes, it hardly 
deserves the honour of print, and shows how 
little has yet been done in spreading correct 
knowledge on the contents of the Book of 
Genesis, and how few preachers know where 
to go for sound information on the subject. 
The other, by Dr. Denney, whose American 
lectures on theology are a sign of the revival 
which is passing over orthodoxy, is called 
** Caesar and God,” and leads up to a conclu- 
sion, which is rather political than theological, 
on the subject of “national churches.” The 
Dean of Canterbury is on safe ground when 
he defends the methods and main results of the 
‘* higher criticism ” against what he believes to 
be the view of Prof. Sayce. To be complete, it 
would be necessary to point out the kernel of 
truth which all thorough scholars would admit 
in some of the criticisms of Prof. Sayce, so far 
as they relate to the narrower type (now 
rapidly becoming extinct) of Old Testament 
specialists, and to urge the importance of 
making English Assyriology much more philo- 
logically exact and critical, Prof. Ramsay con- 
tributes a slight but interesting sketch of Basil 
of Caesareia, based upon the recent translation 
of that great man’s letters. Dr. Redpath gives 
a retrospect of earlier concordances to the 
Greek Old Testament; and Prof. Cheyne ex- 
amines and accepts an emendation of the text 
of a e in a prophecy of Balaam, which 
D. H. Miiller considers to refer to the almost 
forgotten kingdom of Sham’al in North-West 
Syria, now better known to us through the 
discoveries at Senjirli. Nor must we forget a 
specimen of expository preaching of a more 





important kind than that represented in the 
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two little sermons already referred to—Dr. 
Bruce’s paper on “Jesus as mirrored in the 
First x 

THE Theologisch Tijdschrift for January presents 
us with a plea for a wider study of theology, 
not excluding its more speculative branches, 
by J. G. ee. z.., rE? 7. 
is monogra on oO ons. r. 
Secheesher's AE ~' on did Testa- 
ment criticism is considered by a competent 
critical scholar, Dr. J. J. Matthes. Gunkel’s 
‘‘Schépfung und Chaos” and Bleeker’s book 
on Jeremiah’s prophecies against the nations 
are reviewed by Prof. Kosters. Among the 
shorter notices is one on Montefiore’s ‘‘ Notes 
on the Religious Value of the Fourth 
Gospel,” in the Jewish Quarterly Review, by 
Prof. H. Oort. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE CASTELL DWYRAN STONE. 
Jesus College, Oxford: Dee. 80, 1995. 
Some time ago you published one or two 
letters concerning the bilingual stone now at 
Gwarmacwydd, in the parish of Llanfallteg, 
Carmarthenshire. There is good evidence that 
the stone comes from the churchyard of Castell 
Dwyran, in the same neighbourhood; so I 
prefer calling it the Castell Dwyran Stone. A 
tty full account of the stone from Mr. E. 
Laws, of Tenby, and the present writer appeared 
in due time in the pages of the October number 
of the Archaeologia Cambrensis. The Latin 


MEMORIA 
VOTEPORIGIS 
PROTICTORIS ; 
and the Ogam gives simply J otecorigas—the 
Goidelic form of the genitive, which appears as 





Voteporigis in the Latin. In my remarks on 
these words I ventured to suggest that the g or 
ig represents the semi-vowel i: that is to say, I 
thought that Voteporigis and Votecorigas were to 
be sounded approximately Voteporiis and Vote- 
corias. I explained briefly why I did not 
regard these names as compounds involving 
the word rix, ‘‘king”—I may say that I am 
not yet convinced they do. 

I went further, and suggested that this was 
no other than the tombstone of Gildas’s 
Vortiporius, king of the Demetaeinhistime. I 
admitted that the r in the first syllable of the 
latter name reappeared in Welsh forms; but 
I suggested that its presence was due to the 
influence of the false analogy of some such a 
name as that of Vortigern, which is made up of 
Vor-tigern, not Vorti-gern. 

As to my identifying the stone with Gildas’s 
contemporary, I am free to confess that I am 
greatly shaken by the adverse opinion of more 
competent men. One of these, Prof. Mommsen, 
has written me a letter, which I have his 
—— to publish inthe AcapEMy. It was 

ated November 26, and I give it at length, 
except that the last paragraph, being of no 
interest to anyone besides my own family, has 
been omitted. I feel sure that I need not 
apologise, except for having delayed so long 
before sending it to you: 

** T have to thank you for your memoir upon the 
tombstone at Llanfallteg, about which you want 
my >. 

**The identity of this Voteporiz (the genitive in 
rigis requires this form necessarily) with Gildas’s 
Vortepori, in the vocative, seems to me extremely 
doubtful. The nominative of this latter name is 
uncertain; if it has not been altered, the Latin 
requires Jorteporius; but it may have been 
originally Vortiporis (as stupide follows), which is 
only orthographically different from Vortiporiz. 
But I see no cogent reason for slaying the 1, 
preserved, too, in the Welsh tradition (Zimmer’s 
Nennius, p. 88); it is not very wonderful to find in 
the same country and at the same time a Mr. 
Porter anda Mr. Potter. But the general reader 
certainly will rush to the identification, and so let 
him have his way. 

** Regarding the protector, I can only refer you to 
my memoir about the protectores in the Ephemeris 
Epigraphica (vol. v., p. 121 n.), and tomy preface to 
Gildas (Chronica Minora, vol. iii., p.8). In the 
first tract you will find that this military dignity— 
in the same way as now 4 small prince may be 
named a colonel in the German army—was 
conferred in the declining epoch of Rome on 
barbarian noblemen and princes. An inscription 
from Resen names one Hariulfus protector domestigus 
filius Frankevaldi regalis gentis Burgundionum, This 
may have been a brother in arms to your Welsh 
nobleman. The charge was not hereditary, no 
more than our colonelship. 

* The chief importance of the monument consists 
in finding the sepulcbral stone of a Roman officer 
with an inscription half Latin, half Celtic. Un- 
happily the date remains uncertain, but still it 

robably belongs to an epoch when the Romans 
had already left Britain. But that part of Britain 
which was not occupied by the Saxons continued 
Roman, though in partibus, for ages and ages. I 
can only repeat what I said in my preface: ‘ partes 
eae [those mentioned by Gildas], quae regibus 
oboedsunt, non impedit quominus auctori visae sint 
comprehendi imperio Romano.’ This would receive a 
splendid confirmation if one of those reguli could 
be found to have put on his tombstone his title as 
a Roman officer sent to him by the Byzantine 
Emperor. In any case, Voteporix goes far to 
prove that the relations continued long after 
Honorius. 

**The Latin inscription, judging from the form 
of the characters, could belong to the fifth century. 
Is it possible to date the Ogam inscription with 
any probability ?”’ 

I am sorry to say that the Ogam does not 
enable one to fix the date. The restof the 
letter requires no comment from me, as it 
speaks for itself most suggestively. 

JOHN Ruys, 





ECCLESIASTES AND ARISTOTLE. 
London: Jan. 1, 1886. 

Though the proofs of Greek influence on 
Ecclesiastes which I was able to sag — 
twenty years in my commen on the 
Book oie I et to think, tolerably cogent, 
yet, in the new edition for which I am now 
making preparation, I am anxious to include 
such further evidence as may be accessible. I 
have lately met with indications so obvious 
that I scarcely know how it was that I pre- 
viously omitted to take them into account. 
The Authorised Version translates the third 
verse of the second chapter thus : 


‘*T sought in mine heart to give myself unto wine, 
yet acquain mine heart with wisdom; and to 
lay hold on folly, till I might cee what [was] that 
good for the sons of men, which they should do 
under the heaven all the days of their life.’’ 

I wish particularly to direct attention to the 
concluding words, ‘‘ what [was] that good for 
the sons of men which they should do under 
the heaven all the days of their life.” It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the chief subject 
in the Nicomachean Ethics is the supreme good 
for man, 1d dv@pémwov dyabdy, OF this ‘ good” 
it is said, in Book I., chap. vii., 7d dv@pérwov 
&yaddy Wuxiis évépyeia ylvera kar’ dperfv, with the 
addition é¢» Bly redely; for, says Aristotle, as 
neither one swallow nor one day makes a spring, 
so neither one day nor a short time can entitle 
aman to be called blessed and ay. The 
reader perceives at once that ‘‘ good for the 
sons of men” might stand for a translation of 
avOpdewov &yaddv, Next, évépyea answers to 
‘“‘ which they should do,” the “‘ good” in ques- 
tion being spoken of elsewhere as ‘‘a practical 
good,” and, in fact, 7d wdvrwy adxpéraroy rar 
mpaxray &yadav (I. iv.). To ‘‘all the days of 
their life’? obviously corresponds év Bly rercly. 
The Hebrew might be rendered more literally 
‘throughout the number of the days of their 
life,” but this is not of much consequence. 
With respect to yvxijs there should be taken 
into account what is said of the “heart” in 
the verse quoted and in the context, ? - 
the meaning is not precisely identical. In 
ver. 24, which is concerned essentially with the 
same matter, we have ‘‘soul” (jm5). There 
remains «xar’ dperfy, which is omitted. But 
accurately to render this expression in Hebrew 
would have been difficult or impracticable. 

The close relation of the passage in Eccle- 
siastes with Aristotle scarcely admits of ques- 
tion. There is no need for asserting that the 
author of Ecclesiastes had before him a MS. 
of the First Book of the Ethics, or some other 
document of the Peripatetic school. Oral 
communication may have sufficed. 

Some difficulty has been felt with regard to 
Tr = in 59H mM os, “ what was that good,” or 
better perhaps, ‘‘ what is this g .? The 
difficulty disappears when ‘‘ > 33 loosed 
upon as referring back to the ressarches of 
previous philosophers concerning ‘‘ the good.” 
The rendering ‘‘where is this good,” though 
apparently approved by Gesenius, seems less 
suitable to the kind of good sought for. 

It is somewhat surprising hat the relation 
of Aristotle to Ecclesiastes in the passage 
which I have quoted should rot have been seen 
—if, indeed, it has not been /een—by any pre- 
vious interpreter. Grotius did not detect it, 
though he regarded Ecclesiastes as a discussion 
wept ris eddamovias, conducted, moreover, in @ 
manner resembling that of Aristotle. But 
Grotius, though he rejected the Solomonic 
authorship, and assigned the book to an age 
later than that of Solomon, failed to perceive 
its true historical position. | 

There are at least two other places in 
Ecclesiastes where Aristotelian influence may 
be with probability discerned, a probability 
greatly increased by the evidenve just adduced. 
The first of these p'aces is Eccl, vii. 27, where 
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Koheleth speaks of endeavouring, by the con- 
sideration of facts or persons ‘‘one by one,” 
to discover the ‘‘ thought” or ‘‘ plan” which 
they embodied. Here we may trace the Aris- 
totelian inductive method ad rav xadéxacra én) 
7> xadédov, The other passage is xii. 13, which 
gives the general conclusion of the Book. I 
translated the first part of this verse, ‘“‘ The 
conclusion of the discourse, the universal law, 
let us hear.” ‘‘ The universal law” represents 
the Hebrew 557 (literally ‘‘the all”), which 
is perhaps as close a rendering of 7d xadéaAo as 
the language would allow. In my note on the 
passage I said, ‘‘ There is here, it seems to me, 
a pretty certain trace of the influence of the 
Greek philosophy, and especially of that Aris- 
totelian inductive method which aims at pro- 
ceeding from Particulars to a Universal, rd 
xadérov.” The argument was strengthened by 
@ comparison of the common formula of the 
Mishnah 55574 m7 “this is the general law.” 

It appears impossible to assert definitely that 
Aristotelian doctrine was the form in which 
Greek philosophy first exerted an influence on 
Judaism, though this seems not unlikely. In 
relation, however, to this question and to the 
indications in Ecclesiastes, we should not wholly 
disregard what is said in Josephus (Contr. Ap. 
i. 22), of personal relations between a learned 
Jew and Aristotle himself, while the philoso- 
pher was in Asia Minor. As to the Jewish 
Peripatetic philosopher, Aristobulus, and his 
work on the allegorical interpretation of the 
Mosaic Law, it may be sufficient to say that he 
is probably to be placed some time after the 
date of Ecclesiastes. 

THOMAS TYLER, 





A LETTER OF WILLIAM PENN TO THE FIRST 
DUKE OF ORMONDE, 
Oxford: Jan. 4, 1896. 


I cannot find that this letter from Penn to 
the Duke of Ormonde, dated Philadelphia, 
January 9, 168}, has yet been printed. It has 
been transcribed from the Carte Papers in the 
Bodleian Library (vol. xl., ff. 212 sqq.); and illus- 
trates Penn’s courage and independence during 
the last reactionary years of ths reign of Charles 
the Second. C. E. Donte. 


“[F. 212.] My Nonte and OLD FREIND, 

‘* Permitt me! at this great distance the best way 
that is left me to Congratulate thy quiet and 
happy Regiment in Irland,' and to salute thee 
with that sincere affection and respect, which 
former obligations have raised in me and made in- 
dellible by time or distance. 

‘* The singular intimaces it pleas’d thee to allowe 
me (above the men of my Ranck) in the Court of 
Irland, are remembred with adequate recentments 
for I love gratitude, tho’ I vanely lament my in- 
ability to show it; but it is some comfort that 
great men are borne to do good and that they have 
t'.\eir reward in the good they do, or it would undo 
amall folks to be the object of their favour. 
[f. 212] But if it be below great men to be kind 
for recompence and marchandize their Powr, it is 
equally below all sensible Mindes to neglect to 
yeild their best acknowledgements, and therefore 
Great I'reind, syffer mine to waite upon thee tho 
in homely sort, which I have Confidence to hope 





* James, first (Duke of Ormonde, was lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland for the second time 1677- 
1684. Details of ‘his former relations to Penn, in 
1666-7, ure given in the Lives of Penn (Clarkson, 
ed. 1849, pp 7 sgq ; Dixon, ed. 1856, p. 68 ; Janney, 
ed. 1882. p. 64) Penn's affection for the first 
Duke was continwod to his grandson, the second 
Duke of Ormont!e. Ooncerning the latter, Switt 
wrote to Stella, Jan. 15, 1712: ‘*I was very deep 
with the Duke of Ormonde to-day at the Cockpit. 
. . « My friend Penn came there, Will Penn the 
Quaker, at the head of his brethren, to thank the 
Duke for his kindness to their people in Ireland. 
To see a dozen ‘scoundrels with their hats on, and 


the Duke complimenting with his off, was a good 


will be taken in good part, when measur’d and 
vallu’d by the Respectand integrety of the heart 
that sends them. This said, I wish thee length of 
Days, bealth and true felicity, begging, by the old 
freedom and freindship that I have had with thee 
that thy Moderation may be known to all menin all 
things, because God, our Judge, is at the door, who 
will have the final Inspection of all our actions at 
that great and generall Arsize of the world where 
nothing can be dissembled or escaped that we have 
done. This is a lesson that affects all, but [most] 
of all Magistrates and of thos Supream, who have 
not only their own, but the peoples sins to answear 
for, if by example and punishment they labour not 
[to] teach virtu and deter the People from impiety 
and the reason is plaine, for Justice [f. 213] and 
Sobriety are the end of Government and the reason 
of that extreordinary powr not to vex men for their 
beleife and modest practise of that faith with 
respect to the other world, into which Province and 
Soveraignety temporall Pow’r reaches not, from 
its very nature and end honesté vivere alterum non 
laedere, et jus suum cuique tribuere, (Pardon my 
extent) are the Magistrates mark. To take care of 
the worship of god was a uler commission to 
the Jewish Potentates, whos entire modell in every 
ceremoneous part thereof, came from god, and 
which stood in externall Rites for the most part, 
but the Religion and Kingdom of Christ are not of 
this world more mentall inward and spirituall ; 
neither at the Mountane nor at Jerusalem, the 
Rites of neither place, but saies our blessed Savour, 
in spirit and in truth, with as little shew and 





pomp as may be, this is the worship 
Christian, not calculated to our senses, 
but our souls. This comes from heaven, 


overcomes and prevales by conviction, no fire from 
heaven to make conforme, much less from the 
earth. Christ Jesus to whom all powr is given, is 
Sufficient for that part. [f. 213] As to him only 
it is appointed of the father, but lett vice be 
punisht, Corporall Ills have Oorporall Sufferings 
and Corrections, that the Magistrate may be a 
terror to evil doers, not mistaken beleivers about 
t'other world, Much less peaceable livers and 
worshipers. Of all that falls under thy adminis- 


of a friend, lett me prevale with the to avoide 
troubling Oonscientious and quiet liveing dis- 
senters ; they are best for the Country and not the 
worst for the church, Since if Religeon be at heart 
in our Great churchmen, they will love the 
example of such vertue, and make it a Spurr to 
mend the pace of those that they conceive of 
sounder principles in their own communion, for 
my part I franckly declare, that I cannot think 
that god will damn any man for the errors of his 
Judgement, and god forbid that we should think 
that all or the most part of the world err willingly in 
understanding ; and if both be allow’d, the Con- 
clusion is Short, that there are but two Churches 
in the world, and they contain all the good and 
bad people in it ; of which Christ and Satan are 
the [f. 214] heads. So that damnation and Salva- 
tion goe not by names but natures and qualifica- 
tions, according to the unquestionable doctrine 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, that god is no 
respecter of Persons, but thos that in all 
nations feare him and work righteousness shall 
be accepted, that men must reap what they sow, 
and his servants people are whom they obey ; thus 
Christ overthrew the Jews great pretentions to 
Abraham, Moses, the Prophets, Law, Temple 
and Rites; if you committ Sin you are the Ser- 
vants of Sin. Slighting their conceits of heirship 
and Souship by Succession and peculier traditions, 
@ snare too powerful upon a great part of the 
world. Lett then the tares grow with the wheat, 
errors in Judgement remain till remov’d by the 
powr of light and conviction, a Religion without it 
is inhumain, Since reason only makes humanity ; 
should men Supercede that to be conformists that 
essentially makes them better then beasts, to witt 
understanding ; to Conclude men by authority is 
Coercive, to conclude by Conviction is manly and 
Christian. Lett it not, Noble Freind, ba uneasy 
to thee [f. 214] that Iam thus long and perticuler, 
tis a troublesome time in those parts of the world 
and d and peacable men may suffer by the 
follys of other Pretenders. We hear of a Presbi- 
terian Plott’, and the severity that is exercised 





sight enough.”* 





tration, in the love of god and the sincere affection | 


against our freinds in divers parts on that occasion, 
tho to the Astonishment of our prosecutors there 
bs none of them found in the list. ’Tis what I 
ever told both the King and Duke, and that at 
parting; if god should suffer men to be so farr 
infatuated as to raise commotions in the King- 
dom, he would never find any of that party among 
them, at least of note or Credit, the Lord 
Hyde was by, now Earl of Rochester*, their 
designe being no more but to enjoy their 
Conscience and follow their vocations peaceably, 
that the labour of the week may not be the price 
of their Sabbath, I mean worship, and that I 
beleived he would live to be convinced that we 
never carried that matter higher; lett others 
answeare for themselves, this makes me press the 
more upon the in favour of our friends, in [f. 215] 
Irland, because upon their address to the King (in 
which they pleaded their innocency and declared 
their abhorrance of plotts and prayed) to be 
releived in their sufferings, the King gave them 
thanks and Said he beleived them, and promessed 
to take care to redress them. 

‘*T plead against my interest, for the severitys of 
those parts encrease the plantation and improve- 
ment of these. But I am for the Just and 
mercifull thing, whoever getts or looses by itt, as 
ought all men of tratb, honour and Conscience to 
be, which said, give me leave to say something of 
thes parts. 

‘*I thank god I am safely arrived in the province 
that the providence of god and Bounty of the 
King hath made myne*, and which the credit, 
prudence and industry of the people concerned 
with me must render Considerable. I was received 
by the ancient Inhabitants with much kindness 
and respect and the rest brought it with them; 
there may be about four [f. 215b] thousand soules 
in all, I speak, I think, within compass; we expect 
an increase from France, Holland and Germany, 
as well as our Native Country. 

‘The land is Generally good, well water’d and 
not so thick of wood as immagin’d; there are also 
| many open places that have been old indian feilds, 
the trees that grow here are the Mulberry, white 
and red, walnut, black, gray and Hickery, Poplar, 
Cedar, Cyprus, chesnut, Ash, Sarsafrax, Gum, 
pine, Spruce, oake, black, white, red, Spanish 





| chesnut and Swamp, which has a leare like a 


willow, and is most lasting. The food the woods 
yeild is your Elks, Deer, Racoons, Beaver, Rabbets, 
Turkeys, Phesants, heath-birds, Pidgeons and 
Patredges, innumerably ; we need no setting dog: 
to ketch, they run by droves into the house in cold 
weather. Our Rivers have also plenty of excellent 
fish and water foul, as Sturgeon, Rock, Shad, 
Herring, Oadfish or flatt heads, Sheeps heads, 
Koach and Perch and trout in inland Streames; 
of foule, the Swan, white, gray and black goose, 
and brands, [f. 216] the best duck and teal I ever 
eate, and the Snipe and the Ourlue with the Snow- 
bird are also excellent. 

“The Aire is sweet and cleare which makes 
a sereen and steady sky, as in the more 
southern parts of France. Our summers and 
winters are commonly once in three years in 
extreames ; but the winters Seldom last above ten 
weeks and rarely begin till the latter end of 
December; the days are above two hours longer 
and the Sun much hotter here then with you, 
which makes some recompense for the sharpe nights 
of the winter season, as well as the woods that 
make cheap and great fires. We have of grainc, 
wheat, Maize, Rye, Barly, oates, severall excellent 
sorts of beans and pease, pumkens, water and 
mus mellons, all englesh roots and Garden stuff, 
good fruit and excellent Sider, the Peach we have 
in divers kinds and very good and in great 


® Laurence Hyde, second son of the first Earl of 
Clarendon, was created Viscount Hyde of Kenil- 
worth April 23, 1681, and Earl of Rochester 
November 29, 1682. A letter from Penn to him, 
dated February 5, 1683, is printed in Januey’s 
Life of Penn, p. 226; it accompanied a present of 
‘*beavers and otters for hats and muffs’’ for the 
Kiug, Duke of York, and Rochester. 

* Penn landed at Newcastle on the Delaware 
on or about October 27, 1682 (Janney, p. 205). With 
the remainder of this letter should be compared the 
full report to the Free Society of Traders of 
Pennsylvania, printed by Janney, p. 238 sqq., and 





* The Rye House Plot. 


Clarkson, p. 137 sqq., dated Auguet 16, 1683. 
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abundance. The Vine (of severall sorts and 
signe with us of rich land) is very fruitful, an 
tho not so sweet as some I have eaten in Europe, 
yet it makes a good wine, and the worst, good 
vinegar. [f. 216] I have observed three sorts, the 
Great grape that has green, red and black, all 
ripe on the same tree, the muskedell and black 
little grape which is the best, and may be improv’d 
to an excellent wine. Thes are spontaneous. O 
Cattle, we have the horse, not very handsome, 
but good. Cow Cattle and hogs in much plenty, 
and sheep encrease apace. 

‘Our town of Philadelphia is seated between 
two navigable rivers, haveing from 4 to 10 fathom 
water, about 150 houses up in one yeare and 400 
Country settlements, thus do we labour to render 
ourselves an industreous Oolony, to the honour 
and benefitt of the Crown as well as our own 
comfort and advantage, and lett them not be 
seperated, say I. 

“Pardon this history and the imperfect dress it 
shows things in. I thought better offend by being 
troublesome a little then by neglect of duty. The 
first ship that goes for Irland shall carry a small 
present of the Countrys growth as a Token of my 
[f. 217] Respect, which I assure myselfe will not 
ve disagreable for the vallue when tis considered 
as the all of testemony that is left me leave to 
express myselfe by, who in all places and Condi- 
tions shall, with zeal and pleasure, study to approve 


myeelfe, 
‘* My Noble Freind, 
‘* Philadelphia 
s¢ gth J]mo Jan 1683. 

** Thy affectionate and faith- 
full freind to serve thee in 
what I can. 

‘6 Wn. Penn. 


‘*T do perticulerly presume to recommend the 
case of John Burneyat® and Company, for whos 
inoffencive behavour I can pass my word to King 
and Government ; he is of that Citty. Vale. 


‘“‘ | Endorsement.| Mr. Pen From Pensilvania.’’ 








THE SIN-EATER IN WALES. 
Highgarth, Gloucester : Jan. 6, 1836. 

I will not venture to emulate Mr. Owen by 
asserting that ie has committed blunders; but 
T would point out: (1) That I read no paper 
before the British Association—as my letter 
in the ACADEMY of November 9 shows, I simply 
spoke in the course of a discussion on canni- 
balism ; (2) that I have not attempted to prove 
that the custom of Sin-eating is Celtic, but 
that there was a custom of the kind in Wales; 
and(3)that I have not attempted to prove, either 
in what I said at the British Association or in 
my letters to the Times and the ACADEMY, 
that the Welsh funeral custom of the Diodles 
“isa mutilated survival of a cannibalistic savage 
rite formerly practised by the Celts, the central 
feature of which was eating the corpse.” My 
paper in Folklore, published more than three 
and a half years ago, indeed gave an outline 
of an argument to this effect, which I have 
since much amplified and strengthened in the 
book referred to in the last of my three previous 
letters to the AcADEMY. My letters to the 
Times and the ACADEMY were merely directed 
to answering the arguments of Mr. N. W. 
Thomas and Canon Silvan Evans, to the effect 
that Sin-eating had never been practised in 
Wales; and I submit that Mr. Owen has not 
seriously attempted to controvert my position. 





° There is a life of the well-known Quaker, 
John Burneyeat, in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, vii., p. 420 sq., where it is stated that in 
1683 **the Irish authorities became troubled by 
the rapid increase of Quakerism, - and 
Burneyeat, who was the most active disseminator 
of the creed, was arrested at a meeting and sent to 
prison, though no formal charge seems to have 
been brought against him. After two months he 
Was unconditionally released by order of the Earl 
of Arran.” Lord Arran, too, was an old friend of 
Penn (Dixon, p. 69). 


Ihave forgotten what I admitted in a private 
letter to Mr. Owen three months ago; but the 
context of his letter in the ACADEMY of Decem- 
ber 7 appears to show that it had reference to 
the absence of the word “ Sin-eater” in Welsh. 
Now, as this was one of the very arguments of 
Canon Silvan Evans which I was endeavouring 


¢ | to meet, it is manifest that I did not commit 


the blunder Mr. Owen alleges of withholding 
that ery “ 

He is to be congratulated on his capacity for 
talking round a subject. I shall 0 fiiew 
him in his interesting but discursive remarks, 
but shall content myself with observations on 
one or two points. He complains that I have 
absolutely ignored Christian rites. Quite so ; 
I was not dealing with the origin, but merely 
with the fact. When, however, he has 
mastered in its fuller shape my argument, 
as to the origin and meaning of the ceremony 
of Sin-eating, and is prepared to produce in 
detail the evidence that the Welsh and other 
customs are part of any Christian ritual, I shall 
be happy to discuss the question with him at 
the proper time and place. Meanwhile, I should 
like to draw his attention to the fact that the 
customs described by Robert Jones, by Aubrey, 
and by Pennant, are not apparently connected 
with any ecclesiastical ritual or Christian 
doctrine. It is true that they are described 
in Welsh books written under the influence of 
the Methodist Revival as relics of Popery. But 
Robert Jones and his compeers were not 
scientific students of custom. They simply 
lumped together as Popish all old customs 
which they thought to savour of heathenism. 
Is Mr. Owen a belated follower of that school 
of thought? It may be conceded that some of 
the customs described in the Drych and else- 
where were relics of Roman Catholicism. Such 
is the practice mentioned by Robert Jones, 
which Mr. Owen censures me for omitting: 
namely, that of going to the grave on the first 
Sunday after the funeral, and saying the 
Paternoster. The reason why I broke off my 
quotation from the Drych was that the subject 
of the Diodles ended where I ended the quota- 
tion; and if Mr. Owen will look at the book 
again he will see that the custom of saying the 
Paternoster, which he quotes, was practised on 
a different day (the Sunday after the funeral), 
at a different place (the grave), and, in short, 
has nothing to do with the Diod/es. So much 
for his charge of shearing off the ritual words. 

The condition of Cwmamman, described in 
Mr. Owen’s second letter, is just the condition 
in which I should expect to find such an insti- 
tution as Sin-eating. I need not pursue his 
surmises as to how Mr. Moggridge obtained 
his information, nor any of his other contro- 
versial conjectures. I can tranquilly wait 
until he has something better to offer. The 
same remark applies to his various ebulli- 
tions of argumentative astonishment. His one 
point of any importance is that Aubrey’s 
friend, Ray, the naturalist, told him, in a letter 
which Mr. Owen quotes, that he was ‘‘a little 
too inclinable to credit strange relations.” I 
am not aware whether we have Aubrey’s letter 
to which this is a reply. From the con- 
text, however, we may gather that Ray was 
reproving Aubrey for attaching: credit, not to 
reports of strange customs, but to prodigies 
of a different kind. Anybody who reads 
Aubrey’s Jiscellanies will see that the author 
was (like most of the men of his day) 
credulous of prodigies, apparitions, and por- 
tents; and it is to such as these that Ray, who 
was a student of nature, referred. But I have 
yet to learn that that is any reason for dis- 
crediting Aubrey when he relates things of a 
totally different character, wherein the miracu- 
lous is no element. In connexion with this, I 
am glad to find that Mr. Owen agrees with me 
in thinking that Aubrey actually witnessed the 














ceremony at Beaumaris; so that there, at all 
events, his credulity is beside the question. 

Before I close, it is right that I should say, 
with regard to the funeral at Market Drayton 
(or, rather, at Wollerton, near that town), that, 
by the kindness of Miss Hope, I have been in 
communication with her informant, who was 
present on the occasion, and with the minister. 
There has been some misapprehension about 
the incident, and it now seems certain that the 
wine and biscuits were not handed across 
the coffin, but only given to the bearers and 
others in the presence of the coffin; and that 
this is the custom in that part of Shropshire. 
The minister’s words also would appear only to 
have had reference to the general custom of 
eating and drinking at funerals. But even if 
the Market Drayton incident and the observa- 
tion of the minister be erased entirely, the 
evidence is still abundant for the existence of 
the practice of Sin-eating and kindred obser- 
vances in Wales and the Marches during the 
last two hundred and fifty years. 

E, SIDNEY HARTLAND. 











ARCHBISHOP USSHER IN OXFORD. 
Jesus College, Oxford: Jan, 7, 1896. 

In the review of the Life and Times of Archbishop 
Ussher in the last number of the AcapEmy, I 
find the following observation: ‘‘ He resided 
in Oxford (at Christ Church).” I cannot tell 
what grounds there may be for this statement, 
but it is certain that the Archbishop during his 
stay in Oxford was a member of Jesus College. 
In a Battel-book for 1640 the name ‘‘ Jacobus 
Armachanus ” appears at the head of the list of 
Gentlemen or Fellow Commoners. It does not 
appear in the books for 1641 or 1642, and 
the books for the years immediately following 
are missing ; but in the book for 1652 I find in 
the same position as in 1640 ‘I. Usserius 
Armachanus.” 

In my account of the college (Clark’s Colleges 
of Uxford, 1893) I see that I have said: ‘‘ In 
1644 James Ussher, Archbishop of Armagh, 
was resident in and a member of the college.” 
I do not now remember on what authority I 
made this statement, and we have not the 
Battel-book for 1644; but it is probable that 
Ussher resided for several periods between 1640 
and 1652. It would be interesting to know 
whether he was ever on the books of Christ 
Church, or whether the supposition is due to 
the similarity between the titles ‘ Jesus” 
College, ‘‘ Christ’? Church. 

It would also be interesting to know why 
the Irish Archbishop came to the Welsh 
college. A Jesus man—Owen Wood—was Dean 
of Armagh at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century; but as he died some years before 
Ussher became Archbishop, no influence can be 
traced here. The Archbishop probably owed to 
his college connexion his acquaintance with the 
Stradlings of St. Donat’s Castle, wit’ whom he 
resided in South Wales. Anthony 41 Wood 
mentions Ussher among others as an occupant 
of rooms in the building added to Exeter 
College by Dr. John Pride4ux; but the 
antiquary is probably referring to an early visit 
of Ussher before he was made Archbishop. This 
building was then situated on the north side of» 
Exeter College, close to the old Ashmolean 
Museum, and was once popularly known as 
‘* Prideaux’s Connection.”* It was af 
pulled down and re-erected in the Turl, where 
it has acquired the name of ‘‘the Swiss 
Cottage.” Perhaps some of your historical 
contributors can add to our information about 
Archbishop Ussher’s residence in Oxford. 

LLEWELYN THOMAS. 





* The Connection between Sacred and Profane 
History, however, was written by Dr. Humphrey 
Prideaux, Dean of Norwich, in \the cighteenth 
century. ) 
/ 
/ 
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A DOUBTFUL READING IN DANTE’S LETTER TO 
THE EMPEROR HENRY VII. 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks: Dec. 28, 1895. 

At the close of his letter to the Emperor 
Henry VII, Dante apostrophizes him (according 
to the reading of the Oxford Dante, which is 
based upon that of Fraticelli) as ‘‘ proles alta 
Isai” (i.¢., exalted offspring of Jesse), and calls 
upon him to come and overthrow the modern 
Goliath (i.e., Philip the Fair), and deliver Israel 
(i.e., the oppressed Ghibellines) from the hands 
of the Philistines (i.c., the Neri). Reading alta, 
the epithet is somewhat pointless, though its 
defenders would doubtless justify it by a refer- 
ence to the ‘alto Arrigo” of the Divina 
Commedia (Par. xvii. 82 ; xxx. 137). If, however, 
we read altera (which in MSS. might very 
easily be mistaken for alta), we get » much 
more appropriate expression and one more in 
Dante’s manner. Elsewhere Dante speaks of 
Henry VII. as ‘‘alius Moyses” (Epist. v. 1), 
of the rebellious Florentines as ‘‘alteri 
Babylonii” (Epist. vi. 2), and of Henry’s son 
as ‘alter Ascanius’’ (Epist. vii. 5). It seems 
probable, therefore, that Dante wrote not 
**proles alta Isai” but ‘ proles altera Isai” 
(i.e, @ second David). Compare the similar 
expressions : ‘‘nuovo Jason” (/nf. xix. 85), 
‘“‘nuovi Farisei” (Jnf. xxvii. 85), ‘‘nuovo 
Pilato ’’ (Purg. xx. 91). 

The only editor apparently who reads altera 
is Giuliani, who, as is usual with him, alters the 
received text without vouchsafing any comment 
or justification. In this instance, for a wonder, 
his emendation is not only an improvement, 
but is also unobjectionable on critical grounds. 

PAGET TOYNBEE. 








A SENTENCE IN MILTON'S PROSE. 
London : Jan. 2, 1896. 


Mr. Hillier has been anticipated by Landor, 
who, in his magnificent defence of Milton 
against Lord Brougham, writes thus: 


** Even in his arguments against prelacy, when 
he rises into poetry like the old prophets, and 
when his ardent words assume in their periphery 
the rounded form of verse, there is nothing stiff or 
constrained. I remember a glorious proof of this 
remark, which I believe I have quoted before, but 
no time is lost by reading it twice : 
ee... But when God commands to take the 

trumpet, 
And blow a dolorous or thrilling blast, 
It rests not with man’s will what he shall say, 
Or what he shall conceal.’ ’’ 


I venture to prefer this arrangement to Mr. 
Hillier’s; though Landor, quoting from 
memory, makes the mistakes of ‘‘ thrilling” for 
‘‘@ jarring,” and ‘‘it rests not with” for “it 
lies not in.” 

LIONEL JOHNSON. 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Bunpay, Jan. 12,11.15a.m. South Place Ethical Society: 
“Moral Responsibility in Literary Art,” by Dr. Kar 
Lentzrer. 

4p.m, Sunday Lecture: “ Pasteur and His Work,” 
by Prof. Percy Franklanc. 

=. South Place Institute: “‘ Queensland,” by 
Mr. Howard Haywd¢od. 

Mownpar, Jan. 13, 5 jim. London Institution: Travers 
Lecture, “China and the Chinese,” by Mr. Jesse 
Herbert. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “‘ The Sixtine Chapel,” 
II, by Prof. W. B. Richmond. 

8 p.m. Royal Institute of British Architects. 

8 p.m. Library Aesociation: “ Disadvantages of 
the Two-Ticket System to Public Library Readers,” by 
Mr. A. Cotgreave. 

Tuxspay, Jan. 14,3 pm. Royal Institution: “The External 
Covering of Plants and Animals,” I., by Prof. C. 
Stewart. 

4p.m. Asiatic: “‘Muhuan’s Account of Cochin, 
Calicut, and Aden in the Fifteenth Century,” by Mr. 
George Phillips. 

8p.m. Biblical Archaeology: Anniversary Meeting, 
“A Unique Hebrew Illuminated MS. of the Bible, of 
the Ninth or Tenth Century,” by Dr. Gaster. 








8p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘‘The Sanitary Works of 
Buenos Ayres,” by the Hon. R. C. Parsons. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “The Scientific Ex- 
ploration of Central Australia,” by Mr. W. A. Horn. 

pm. Society of Arts: “‘The Poster and its 
Artistic Possibilities,” by Mr. Gleeson White. 

8 p.m. Toynbee Library Readers’ Union: “*Cow- 
per,” by Canon Benham. , = 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: ‘‘A Preliminary Revision 
and Synonymic Catalogue of the Hesperiidae of Africa 
and the adjaceat Islands, with Descriptions of some 
apparently New Species,” by the Rev. W. J. Holland; 
** 4 Collection of Butterflies obtained by Mr. R, Craw- 
shay in Nyasa-land between January and April, 1895,” 
by Dr. Arthur G. Butler; “ A newly discovered Modifi- 
cation of the Iris in the Eyes of certain of the Ungulata 
adapted for assisting Vision,” by Dr. G. Lindsay John- 
gon, 

Wepwespay, Jan. 15, 7.45 p.m. Meteorological: Annual 
General Meeting: Report of Council and Election of 
Officers; Address by the President, Mr. R. Inwards, 
** Meteorological Observatories.”’ 

8pm. Society of Arts: ‘‘The Making of a Great 
University for London,”’ by Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson. 

8p.m. Microscopical: Annual Meeting: Address 
by the President, Mr. A. D. Michael. 

Tnurspay, Jan. 16, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Dante,” 
I., by Mr. P. H. Wickersteed. 

4.30 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘ The Shan Hills: their 
Peoples and Products,” by Col. R. G. Woodthorpe. 

6 p.m. London Institution: ‘‘ Experiments with 
Incandescent Lamps,” by Prof. Fleming. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Sixtine Chapel,” 
III., by Prof. W. B. Richmond. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “The Fistulose Polymorphinae 
and the Ramulinae,” by Prof. T. Rupert Jones and Mr. 
F. Chapman. 

8 p.m. Chemical: ‘The Acetylene Theory of the 
Luminosity of Hydrocarbon Flames,” by Prof. Vivian 
B. Lewes. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: Inaugural Address 
by the President, Dr. John Hopkinson; and Presenta- 
tion of Prizes. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Frivay, Jan. 17,8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ Meet- 
ing: “‘ Iron Tunnels,’ by Mr. W. O. Leitch, jun. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: *‘ More about Argon,” 
by Lord Rayleigh. 

Sarvrpay, Jan. 18, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “To the 
North of Lake Rudolf and among the Gallas,’’ by Dr. 
A. Donaldson Smith. 


SCIENCE. 


The Wild-Fowl and Sea-Fowl of Great Britain, 
By A Son of the Marshes. Edited by 
J.A.Owen. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Un ess aman live in the Fen-country, or 
by the seaside at certain favoured spots, he 
is not likely to see much of that miscel- 
laneous arrangement of birds known until 
the last thirty years as the Grallatores. He 
may put up a snipe or woodcock when 
shooting, flush a mallard or teal by some 
lonely brook, and be acquainted, thanks to 
fly-fishing, with the common and green 
sandpipers. It is quite possible to see the 
heron on the watch for prey as the train 
sweeps by—for in many localities this fine 
bird has lost all fear of the roar and rush 
of the locomotive. But he who can visit a 
muddy foreshore when he will, where the 
tide recedes into a misty horizon and leaves 
sheets of water connected, it may be, by 
treacherous ‘‘ cuts,”’ sees at many seasons in 
the year hundreds, not to say thousands, of 
wholly different kinds of birds as he lies by 
some old ribs of a wreck and surveys the 
coast through his glass. The air is alive, 
too, at dusk, with the screams, the chatter, 
the whistlings, the many different calls of 
the shore and sea birds. Far out of shot a 
couple of that wary bird the curlew may 
stalk; while beyond, grey plover, purple 
sandpipers, dunniins on their way to breed 
on the Scotch moors, stints about to cross 
to Norway for the same purpose, san- 
derlings, and even dotterels, now a rare bird, 
on the eve of seeking the highest mountains 
in the Lake District to lay their three 
handsome eggs, flit and wheel. Golden 
plover, too, may be discerned, a few lap- 


| wings, gulls of several sorts, an oyster- 


catcher or two, and, also well out of shot, 
a pair of that = bird, the greater black- 
backed gull. ere is room for a lifetime’s 
study to understand the habits, the coming 
and going of these birds and their congeners. 
But it involves much fatigue and exposure, 
much leisure, and not a little peril at times. 
The tide has an ugly trick of surrounding 
observers of birds by running up the “ cuts ” 
above mentioned before they realise it. 
Snowstorms and darkness may overtake the 
wanderer on the muddy flats. Interesting 
as shore birds are, it is not every one who 
can make their acquaintance at home among 
the sand and breakers. The next best 
thing to be done is to trust the author of 
these sketches. 

The ‘‘ Son of the Marshes ”’ seems to hava 

enjoyed unrivalled facilities of familiarly 
knowing shore-birds. Brought up, it may 
be gathered, among the Kent marshes, 
and from earliest boyhood consorting with 
fowlers and shore-shooters, he has amassed 
much knowledge of these birds, which is 
very different from the zoological learning 
with which many must be content. 
‘* From childhood,”’ he says, ‘‘ the whole of my 
own life, sixty years of it, has been passed in the 
open air, by the waters and in the woods, by 
day and by night. I mean by this, all my 
leisure time—plenty of it—trying to find out for 
my own pleasure and instruction, never for 
money profit, the ways and means of God’s 
creatures in their own homes and haunts.” 


Besides the bird-life of the foreshore, he 
introduces his reader to what is often the 
next zone of country before grass and wheat 
fields, the fen proper. It is not a cheerful 
district on which he places them, 

“the most treacherous parts of the flats, 
covered with splashes and pools, with a film on 
the surface of them, coloured with all the hues of 
the rainbow. The firm part where we stand 
is rank to smell and bad to stand on for any 
time. Reed beds are all over the place; low 
reeds, for the water and ooze combined will 
not bring them to the full height here. In the 
heat of the day the place steams; when the 
sun gets low heavy curtains of grey, thick mist 
will float about just the right height to let you 
breathe all the noxious vapours of that ague 
and fever-stricken district.” 


Small wonder that “ ager mixture” (gin or 
brandy) was popular among the shore- 
dwellers, and that there was a great con- 
sumption of laudanum. Just so in the 
Fen districts of Lincolnshire to the present 
day dwellers among the reed-beds call 
weekly on market-day at the chemists in 
the neighbouring towns, put down their 
pencs and take up the regular weekly 
quantity of opium, which experience shows 
is needed as a prophylactic. It is in such 
boggy thickets that the bittern must, if 
anywhere, be sought, the coot and the 
water-rail. That rare and beautiful bird, 
the bearded titmouse, haunts certain 
localities of this kind in Norfolk, where 
the reed-warbler delights to hang its nest 
in the reeds. These two birds, however, 
are outside the ‘Son of the Marshes’” 
province in this book. All the other birds 
named, together with swans, ducks, divers, 
and geese, are pleasantly described, so as to 
gratify every lover of nature, whether an 
| ee or not. Technical distinctions 
| are added to each chapter, which the reader 
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can skip if he chooses. Seeing that such 
water-loving birds as the avocet, the bittern, 
the white spoonbill, and the noble bustard 
are now practically extinct in Great Britain, 
it is well to have authentic memories of 
them put on record. Is the writer correct, 
by the way, in his statement that thirty 
miles south of Dorking there are old haunts 
of the last-named bird still visited by 
solitary members of the species? Any one 
who has tried to shoot a curlew will appre- 
ciate the coast saying, that a man who has 
killed seven curlews has killed enough for 
a lifetime. Yet the ‘‘Son of the Marshes” 
has known six shot at one discharge of a 
shoulder gun, and, what is more, retrieved 
by the gunner plunging into rough water 
for them. Most men will smile at his 
sly wonder as to when a woodcock is con- 
sidered to be out of range. He ably 
defends the heron, too, when charged with 
slaughtering trout, But for this and many 
more scraps of practical natural history and 
folklore the reader must be referred to this 
excellent volume. 

It is obvious to compare the ‘Son of the 
Marshes” with the late Richard Jefferies. 
Both possess an intense love of nature, and 
are quick to discern traits in bird and beast, 
and discover singular interest and beauty in 
the common sights and sounds of the country. 
But the ‘‘ Son of the Marshes” is nothing 
if he be not picturesque. He places his 
readers in scenes and among birds in such a 
vivid manner that they can easily realise, 
and often reproduce, the spectacle for them- 
selves. Jefferies, on the other hand, had a 
finer sense of particulars, and was not 20 
careful with the general effect of his picture. 
When human interests are superadded, the 
“Son of the Marshes ”’ is infinitely superior. 
His ‘‘coy-men,” gunners, and bog-trotters 
are full of individuality and energy. 
Witness the narrow escape from drowning 
of “‘Shoemaker Splashy” in this volume, 
and the half sad, half taciturn lives of the 
inhabitants of this grey paradise for fowlers. 
The nearest approach to this in Jefferies is 
his pathetic account of Hodge’s death in 
the workhouse. In short, the “‘ Son of the 
Marshes” is the greater artist, Jefferies the 
more skilled observer, though he is closely 
run in this last book of his fellow-labourer 
among birds. 

The illustrations of birds by Mr. Brian 
Hook are bold and telling, forming a distinct 
ornament to these delightful pages. Sea 
birds are of a more roving disposition than 
the ordinary migrants of the woods and 
gardens, and the author has evidently found 
it a labour of love to describe the 
“varias pelagi volucres, et quae Asia circum 
Dulcibus in stagnis rimantur prata Ca/stri.” 
His pages are a well-marked contribution 
towards the better knowledge of these birds, 
and cannot but charm all who are fond of 
native wild fowl and their watery haunts. 

M. G. Wartxins. 








PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


By Rudolph 


Vorgeschichte der Indoeuropder. 
This 


von Ihering. (Leipzig: Breitkopf.) 


elaborate account of the pre-historic Indo- 
Europeans and their culture was interrupted 
by the untimely death of the author, but it has 





been admirably edited by Dr. Ehrenberg. It 
is full of suggestiveness and philosophical 
reflection, but whether it was worth publishing 
in its present condition is doubtful. As the 
editor not obscurely hints, a considerable 
number of the supposed facts on which it is 
based have been set aside by the advance of 
science. The Asiatic home of the primaeval 
Aryan has passed into the limbo of discredited 
theories, and the second edition of Prof. O. 
Schrader’s Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte 
(1890) has given the coup de grice to that 
general view of early Indo-European life and 
culture which the book we are reviewing takes 
for granted. Moreover, as is remarked by the 
editor, Ihering’s knowledge of early Teutonic 
law and custom (Recht) was very faulty. He 
has followed Zimmer in making the culture 
which is reflected in the Rig- Veda as character- 
istic of the primitive Aryan, whereas it was 
really on a much higher level than that of the 
Teutonic or Slavonic peoples at a later time. 
Equally erroneous is his belief in an early 
intercourse between the Babylonians and the 
Aryans of north-western India, though numer- 
ous conclusions and inferences are drawn from 
it. The arguments advanced on behalf of the 
belief have all been shown to be valueless. The 
most plausible of them was Zimmer’s assertion 
that the Babylonian mana or ‘‘mina” was 
found in the Veda under the form of mana. 
Mana, however, does not possess the significa- 
tion assigned to it; and the other Aryan words, 
like sth#ras or the hypothetical gharata, which 
have been compared with words of similar 
meaning in the Semitic languages, are really 
unrelated to the latter. In any case, even if it 
could be shown that some kind of intercourse 
may have existed in early times between the 
mouths of the Indus and the Persian Gulf, 
Ihering’s argument would not be helped. Long 
before the Sanskrit-speaking Aryans entered 
India they had left the parent-stock, and con- 
sequently any intercourse they may have had 
with Babylonia subsequent to that event could 
have had no bearing on primitive Indo- 
European culture. 


L’kitat religieux de la Gréce e de 
VOrient au Siecle d’ Alexandre: Les Régions 
syro-babyloniennes et Eran. By M. Robiou. 
(Paris: Klincksieck.) This is a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of religion in 
Western Asia in the age of Alexander. The 
first and smaller half of the work is occupied 
with a sketch of religion in Syria and Baby- 
lonia, in which the worship of Baal and 
Ashtoreth, and a belief in the cosmogonic 
systems of Sanchuniathon, or his Greek inter- 
preter Philo Byblius, played an important 
part. Full use is made of the inscriptions of 
Nebuchadrezzar and the sarcophagus of Esh- 
munezer, as well as of the fragments of 
Berossos. The second half of the volume is 
especially valuable. In this the sacred books 
of Zoroastrianism, including the inscriptions of 
the Achaemenian kings, are examined with a 
view to tracing in them a consistent and 
rational history of the Avestan faith ; and very 
sufficient reasons are given for rejecting 
Darmesteter’s revolutionary doctrine of their 
late origin. It is shown that the Yeshts really 
mark a lower and degenerate form of Zoroas- 
trian religion, due in great measure to foreign 
influence, but in strict accordance with classical 
testimony. 


Genesis and Semitic Tradition. By John 
D. Davis. (David Nutt.) Prof. Davis is 
evidently not an Assyriologist, and his handling 
of the results published by Assyrian scholars is 
that of an amateur. He does not possess that 
knowlege of the texts which would have 
enabled him to distinguish between the certain 
and the uncertain, or to feel instinctively what 
is possible and what is not. Consequently, his 





criticisms and conclusions have but little 
weight, and they are without the attraction 
even of an interesting style. The chapter on 
the Sabbath is a good illustration of his want 
of real grasp of his subject and sympathy with 
Oriental modes of thought. It isinstructive to 
compare his work with Gunkel’s Schépfung und 
Chaos which has had the advantage of the 
assistance of so accomplished an Assyriologist 
as Dr. Zimmern. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘‘THE RESTORED PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN 
AND GREEK.” 
Liverpool: Dec. 28, 1895. 

Attention was recently directed by the 
AcADEMY to a pamphlet bearing the above 
title, which has been issued by Profs. Arnold 
(Bangor) and Conway (Cardiff) with the unani- 
mous assent of their colleagues, the classical 
professors in the Welsh University. A mani- 
festo so supported compels attention upon prac- 
tical grounds; and as criticism is specially 
invited, a few words of comment on the pro- 
jected restorations are here offered. 

Of the Latin restorations little need be said. 
They are the work of two accomplished Latinists, 
and naturally afford very little scope for objec- 
tion. They go beyond the partially reformed 
pronunciation already adopted in many schools 
—chiefly in giving to ae, oe, v, the sounds of ai 
(in its Greek value), oi, and w. The values thus 
given to the two diphthongs are probably a little 
too archaic to be quite Ciceronian ; but they are 
good teachable values, and their adoption will 
restore to Latin that scope of vocalic melody 
which it subsequently lost. 

The rest of the pamphlet, however, is far from 
being of the same merit. It consists of a 
scheme ‘of ‘‘restored” Greek pronunciation, 
together with phonetic explanations: and 
though it is refreshing to see ‘‘ gallant little 
Wales ”’ attacking and settling—after a fashion 
—a problem which might well engage the 
united learning of Oxford, Paris, and Berlin, it 
is greatly to be feared that one half of the 
‘ restored” —_——- are exceedingly 
doubtful, and that the phonetic explanations 
contain many serious errors. Nevertheless, 
thanks are due to Profe. Arnold and Conway 
for having put forward, although with some- 
what over-weening confidence, this scheme of 
restoration. Everyone admits that Greek pro- 
nunciation must some day be reformed; and 
there are others, doubtless, outside the Welsh 
University, who are quite ready to affirm 
that ‘“‘we can in the main _ repro- 
duce with certainty the sounds a-tually 
heard at Athens in the fifth century 3.0.” 
But the misfortune is that these cocksure 
authorities flatly contradict one another, 
while the highest authorities are not cocksure, 
and perhaps never will be. It was probably @ 
mistake to commit to a sub-committee of two 
a task sufficient for the learning of ten, in- 
cluding experts in Hellenic, epigraphic, and 
phonetic studies; but, in a practical question 
of this kind, it is much to have @ body of definite 
proposals put forward as a es for discussion, 
and it may be that the Welsh University has 
thus done more for the reform of Greek pro- 
nunciation than could possibly have been done 
in any other way. ' 

But there is also a tuto side to this 
controversy. When the true sgunds of ancient 
Greek shall all have been accurately determined, 
there will still remain the further question 
whether all that is thus discovered can ——y 


be taught. Prof. Blass, for e e (whom 
the Welsh professors take as their chet guide), 
considers that the Greek long!o (w) was an 


open o (== Eng. awe), and that) their short o 
wasaclose o ( Eng. oh); and these pro- 
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nunciations are actually recommended among 
those here given. But these pronunciations 
are diametrically opposed to the native 
habitudes both of English and German students, 
their long o being always ‘‘ close” and their 
short o ‘“‘ open.” What, therefore, as a teacher, 
does Biass himself say? ‘‘ Iam not of opinion, 
however, that we ought in practice to exercise 
ourselves or our pupils in this mode of pro- 
nunciation ; there could not a@ more mis- 
chievous waste of time.” (Purton’s Trans., 

. 27. 

It is partly on these grounds that I desire 
to enter a caveat against the hard and fast 
adoption of the fifth century 38.C. as the 
standard period of Greek pronunciation. Why 
the fifth rather than, ¢.., the fourth? We 
surely need not wish to be more Attic than 
Demosthenes or Plato. And in any case we 
cannot create a system which will be equally 
suitable to all ancient authors of every period 
and dialect. No one, surely, will push 
‘‘ restoration” so far as to invent a different 
system of pronunciation for each author, 
according to his age and country. Our 
system must be one; and it is therefore 
right that within reasonable limits it should be 
somewhat eclectic. There is good reason to 
believe that the fourth and fifth centuries B.C. 
formed a period of relatively rapid change in 
Greek pronunciation; but there can be no 
greater harm in pronouncing the tragedians 
after the fashion of the orators than in pro- 
nouncing the orators after the fashion of the 
tragedians, or than there is in pronouncing 
Shakspere after the fashion of Gladstone and 
Bright. In the fourth century the difference 
between « and », o and w had become one 
of quantity only, not of quality. Why need 
we go out of our way to ‘‘ restore” an obso- 
lescent distinction between them’ Suppose 
some pedant wished to ‘‘restore” the dis- 
tinction of 6 and oa, é and ea in the pronuncia- 
tion of Shakspere, what should we say to 
him? The instances given above are not 
the only ones in which a wise eclecticism is 
possible. 

Any reform, to be really useful, ought to be 
international. It is far less important that we 
shall speak so as to be understood by the 
ghost of Euripides or of Aristotle than that we 
shall speak so as to be understood by each 
other. Let us get rid, by all means, of 
itacism, and of anything else which is a positive 
disfigurement of the ancient language, and let 
us adhere to the pronunciations of the fourth 
and fifth centuries as closely as we know how. 
The boundaries of our ignorance are sufficiently 
wide t> afford a very considerable discretion. 
But, above all, let us strive towards a system 
of sounds which will be acceptable and teach- 
able not only in Wales, but everywhere. 

I should have liked to say something about the 
proposed pronunciations of ¢, 9, 9%, x, and 
also about accentuation; but space will not 
now permit. I will conclude by justifying the 
assertion thatthe phonetic ‘‘ explanations ” 
given in this pamphlet contain serious errors. 
The two pages 13 and 14 alone furnish four: 
(1) m, n, 2, rare glassed as fricative (i.¢., fric- 
tional) sounds, thoygh three of them owe no part 
of their characteridtic sound to friction, but are 
purely resonant; (2) / is said to be usually a 
trill, which it never is, except, perhaps, in 
Japanese ; (3) European languages are said to 

sess more vowels than consonants, but this 
is certainly untrue of most of them; (4) the 
elision of Latin syllables ending in m is so 
clumsily explainéd as to appear to say that the 
vowel is elided first and nasalised afterwards, 
or perhaps simultaneously. 

Such things a% this last are recorded to have 
occurred—in Wonderland : there was a Cheshire 
cat whose grin survived the animal. 

R. J. Lior. 





‘* FOCILE” IN ANATOMY. 
London: Jan. 6, 1896. 

The Medieval Lati- word /focile, meaning 
each of the two bors of the forearm (the 
radius and ulna), and each of the corresponding 
bones of the leg (the tibia and fibula), has not, 
so far as I know, hitherto been correctly 
accounted for, though, as it was adopted in ali 
the Romanic languages and in English, several 
attempts at etymology have been made. 
MM. Hatzfeld and Thomas, in their excellent 
French dictionary now in course of publication, 
say that the origin of the word is unknown. 
The Century Dictionary correctly identifies the 
word with /focile, a steel for striking fire with a 
flint, represented in French by fusil; but un- 
fortunately goes on to suggest that the 
anatomical application arose from a confusion 
of fusil, “‘fire-steel,” with the homophonous 
Jusil, “ spindle,” representing the Latin fusillus. 
The true explanation is very different. The 
Arabic word “and (dual :andén) meant primarily 
one of a pair of sticks used for producing fire 
by friction. The thinner of these was called 
“the upper cand,” the thicker, which was 
perforated, ‘‘the lower :wnd.” The Arabian 
anatomists applied these names, from similarity 
of shape, to the two bones of the forearm and 
the similar bones of the leg. Their Latin 
translators did not, in this case, as they so often 
did, adopt the Arabic word, but translated it 
by the word that corresponded to it in its 
primary sense. Probably they knew nothing 
about fire-sticks; but they knew that -wnd 
originally meant a contrivance for producing 
fire, so that foci/’ was the nearest equivalent 
they could find. In the Latin translation of 
Avicenna’s Canon the plural /ocilia renders the 
zundan of the original, while the separate bones 
of the pair are called respectively focile superius 
and focile inferius. HENRY BRADLEY. 


OBITUARY. 


WE regret to record the death, on Wednesday, 
January 8, of Mr. Hugh Miller, an officer of 
the Geological Survey of Scotland, who had 
recently been working among the rocks of the 
Old Red Sandstone system, with which his 
father’s name is so intimately associated. Mr. 
Miller was born in 1850, and became attached 
to the Survey in 1874. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE Helmholtz {Memorial Lecture of the 
Chemical Society will be delivered by Prof. 
G. F. Fitzgerald, of Dublin, on January 23, at 
Burlington House. 

THREE societies wil] hold their annual meet- 
ing next week. At the Royal Meteorological, 
an address is to be delivered by the president, 
Mr. R. Inwards, on ‘‘ Meteorological Observa- 
tories,” illustrated with lantern slides; at the 
Royal Microscopical, the presidential address is 
to be given by Mr. A. D. Michael; and at the 
Institution of Civil! Engineers, by Dr. John 
Hopkinson. 


Tue Friday evening meetings at the Royal 
Institution will begin on January 17, when 
Lord Rayleigh will deliver a discourse, entitled 
** More about Argon.” 

THE subject of the Sunday Lecture, to be 
delivered to-morrow at St. George’s Hall, Lang- 
ham-place, by Prof. Percy Frankland, is 
‘** Pasteur and his Work,” with oxy-hydrogen 
lantern illustrations. 


THE Zoological Society of Berlin has in con- 
templation an important work, which will be 
entitled Das Tierreich: eine Zusammenstellung 
und Kennzeichnung der rezenten Tierformen, 
intended to give on a uniform plan descriptions 





of all the known species of the animal kingdom, 
together with their distribution and most im- 
portant synonymy. Prof. F. E. Schultze, of 
Berlin, has undertaken the general editorship, 
assisted by specialists in the different branches 
of zoology. 

WE regret that, in the AcapEMy of last 
week, the Christian name of the new scientific 
knight, Prof. Sir Joseph Prestwich, was 
erroneously given as ‘‘ John.” 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Ar the anniversary meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology, to be held on Tuesday 
next at 37, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, 
the Rev. Dr. M. Gaster will read a paper on 
‘‘A Unique Hebrew Illuminated MS. of the 
Bible of the Ninth or Tenth Century.” 


Art the meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society 
on Tuesday next, Mr. George Phillips, late of 
the China Consular Service, will read a paper on 
‘*Mahuan’s Account of Cochin, Calicut, and 
Aden in the Fifteenth Century.” 


A couRsE of lectures on English Philology, 
with special reference to Old English, to be 
followed by study of poems by Cynewulf, will 
be delivered by Dr. Gregory Foster, at Univer- 
sity College, Gower-street, on Mondays and 
Fridays, at 4 p.m., beginning on January 17. 

Tut Académie des Inscriptions has just 
elected three correspondants ¢trangers, to fill 
the vacancies caused by the death of Reginald 
Stuart Poole and Rudolf von Roth, and by the 
promotion of Prof. Mommsen to the rank of 
associé ¢tranger. Those elected were: (1) 
Ramkriskna Gopal Bhandharkar, professor of 
Sanskrit at the Deccan College. Poona—who 
is, we believe, the first native of India to receive 
such a distinction, which he has fairly earned by 
the European accuracy of his scholarship, under 
the training of Kielhorn and Biibler; (2) Otto 
Benndorf, professor of archaeology and keeper 
of the archaeological museum at Vienna; and 
(3) Adolf Kirchhoff, professor of classics and 
oe of the philological seminar at 

erlin, 


Art the same meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Schlumberger was elected 
president, and M. Héron de Villefosse vice- 
president, for the current year. 


Number VI. of the Oriental Catalogues 
issued by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
& Co. deals with African languages, ex- 
cluding, by the way, Egyptian and Arabic. 
The first section contains works on African 
philology and linguistics generally; then 
follow lists of dictionaries, grammars, reading- 
books, &:., of the several languages in alpha- 
betical order. Though these lists are far from 
exhaustive, they give some idea of the work 
that missionaries and scholars have accom- 
plished in introducing light into the Dark 
Continent. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Zooroarcat Socrety.—( Tuesday, December 17.) 


Sir W. H. Fiowsr, president, in the chair.— 
Dr. Donaldson Smith offered some remarks 
on the animals observed by him during his 
recent journey to Lakes Rudolf and Stephanie, 
and altuded especially to the species of zebras 
and antelopes encountered during his journey.—- 
Mr. Sclater exhibited and made remarks on the 
head of an antelope obtained in Kavirondo, 
British East Africa, by Mr. E. . This ante- 
lope had been hitherto usually identified with the 
** Kob”’ of Western Africa, but appeared to belong 
to a distinct species, to which the name Codus 
thomasi had been given by Herr Neumann.—A 
communication was read from Mr. Oldfield Thomas, 
on Caenolestes, a still-existing survivor of the Eps- 
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northidae of Ameghino, and the representative of 
a new family of recent marsupials. The specimen 
upon which the new genus and ies (Caenolestes 
obseurus) was based had been received from Bogota. 
The mammal described by Tomes in 1860 as 
Hyracodon fuliginosus from Ecuador was a recond 
species of the same genus ; but the name Hyracodon 
had been preoccupied, so that Caenolestes was pro- 
posed in its place. 


Merzoro.LocicaL.—( Wednesday, Dec. 18.) 


R. Inwarps, Esq., president, in the chair.—Mr. 
R. H. Scott read a paper on ‘‘Some of the Differ- 
ences between Fogs, as related 'o the Weather 
Systems which accompany Them.’’ In this it was 
shown there are at least two distiact classes of 
phenomena described under the generic name of 
‘“‘fog.’’ In the case of anticyclonic fogs no rain- 
fall takes place, the temperature is low in the 
morning, and there is a considerable rise of 
temperature during the day; while in the case of 
cyclonic fogs rainfall does take place, and the 
temperature is high in the morning, frequently 
approaching or even equalling the maximum for 
the day. Mr. Scott also investigated the cases of 
several well-marked fogs in London, and found 
that there was no direct relation traceable between 
the temperature accompanying them and the death- 
rate.—Mr. Scott also exhibited some specimens of 
the illustrations in the ‘‘ International Cloud 
Atlas,’’ which is now being prepared for publica- 
tion. 





Historicat.—({ Thursday, December 19.) 
Sin M. E. Grant Durr, president, in the 
chair.—A paper was read by Mr. OC. Raymond 
Beazley on ‘* Early Christian Travel before the 
Crusades.”’ A discussion followed, in which the 
Rev. W. H. Hutton and Mr. J. Foster Palmer took 
part. The paper, which contained an exhaustive 
account of the several sources of information 
available, has been recommended by the council to 
be printed in the next volume of the society’s 
Transactions. 


FINE ART. 
MASTERS AT THE 
ACADEMY. 
IL. 

THoUGH the finest things in the Winter Exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy are already tolerably 
familiar, not only to the student but to the 
public, the collection as a whole is one of great 
and varied interest. The displays of the last 
few years have accustomed us to be thankful for 
very small mercies where Italian art of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is in question. 
This winter, however, if the Academy had not 
vome to the rescue with the two most important 
works from the Diploma Gallery—the “ Cartoon 
of St. Anne,” by Leonardo da Vinci, and the 
Giorgionesque “Temperance ”—the Italian pic- 
tures would be altogether below the usual 
average, even of the later exhibitions. 

The lovers of Netherlandish art in its 
splendid climax, during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, will no longer find Gallery No. II. devoted 
to their favourite painters. It is worthily occu- 
pied by a restricted, yet comprehensive, series of 
French pictures, beginning with Gaspar Poussin 
—as we call Gaspar Dughet over here—compris- 
ing examples of Watteau, Pater, Boucher, Tocqué, 
Fragonard, and Greuze, and then going on through 
the nineteenth century with Géricault, Delacroix, 
Decamps, Delaroche, Jules Dupré, Marilhat, 
Théodore Rousseau, Millet, Troyon, Diaz, 
Daubigny, and finally Meissonier and Bastien- 
Lepage. So at last the Barbizon school, 
which, by the way, as regards its protagonists, 
Was not a school at all, but a friendly group 
of gifted artists, each working out his ideal 
independently of the others, has obtained effi- 
clent recognition. Barbizon painters—we main- 
tain the designation for the sake of convenience 
only—cannot rise much higher than they stand 
already in the estimation of those who worship 
What is noblest in art, and at the same time most 
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expressive of their own time in its higher aspect. 
It is the Academy itself which must be con- 
gratulated on having conceded, though it may be 
a little tardily and under outside pressure, that 
Corot, Millet, Théodore Rousseau, Troyon, and 
Daubigny, if not yet old masters, are at any rate 
masters. At the same time, let it be remembered 
that official recognition was the last thing achieved 
by these great landscape painters in their own 
country, and that it was for a long time but 
grudgingly accorded. The successive inter- 
national exhibitions did more to advance their 
fame than the annual Salons or the patronage of 
the state. The Louvre has suffered much from 
the failure to appreciate while it was yet time 
the real worth of this section of the modern 
French school. It is only now that the gaps on 
the walls of the great state museum are begin- 
ning to be worthily filled up, in a measure 
through the generosity of individuals. The 
next step—and it is one which cannot long be 
delayed—is the admission of deceased French 
masters of the nineteenth century to the National 
Gallery. Here, however, the exorbitant prices 
commanded just now for pictures of this class 
will necessarily prove a serious obstacle. 

The English masters of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries are not less numerous or 
less delightful than heretofore. 

To many people the most interesting part of 
the whole display is that of goldsmith’s and 
silversmith’s work in the Water-colour Room. 
This is intended “to illustrate the art of the 
English sculptor-goldsmith, chiefly in its rela- 
tion to the production of plate and other objects 
for the requirements of ecclesiastical, collegiate, 
and corporate institutions.” 

Though most of the precious objects here 
temporarily grouped together are well-known, 
and have been accurately described by specialists, 
their juxtaposition may, all the same, have im- 
portant results. It will certainly immensely 
enhance the reputation of the English gold- 
smiths of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
some of whose achievements, as here displayed, 
appear worthy in style and technique to be 
compared on equal terms with the best work 
of their skilled contemporaries abroad. 

Among the examples of Tuscan art of the 
fourteenth century there are some pretty things, 
though nothing of commanding merit. The 
attribution of the interesting diptych, with the 
“ Crucifixion” and the “Descent from the 
Cross” (Mr. R. H. Benson), to the great 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti himself, does not convince, 
but we have nothing better at present to put in 
its place. The “Virgin and Child” (Mr. Charles 
Butler) appears, on the other hand, to be rightly 
attributed to Taddeo Gaddi, whose peculiar inter- 
pretation of the Giottesque types and formulae 
is weil displayed. It is probably by some slip that 
the catalogue ascribes to the Umbrian school a 
“Death of the Virgin,” which is clearly of 
Tuscan origin. The name of Filippo Lippi is 
no doubt intended merely to describe the class 
to which belongs the “ Virgin, Child, and St. 
John” (same collection), clearly by some one 
of his more capable scholars. Variations of 
the same design are in the National Gallery 
and the Gallery of Naples; but this example 
has considerable strength und distinctiveness 


of style. From the same collection comes 
the interesting panel, “Scenes. illustrating 


the Fable of Cupid and Psyche,” by a not first- 
rate craftsman of Florence working in the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century. Herr Richard 
Forster gives, in the most recent number of the 
Jahrbuch der Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, the 
exhaustive analysis of a precisely similar picture 
belonging to Mr. R. Brinsley Marlay, pointing 
out its importance as being the first Italian work 
in order of date in which the charming legend 
elaborated by Apuleius is treated. Florentine, 





ain, appears to us to be the gaily coloured 
“Virgin and Child” (Mr. Charles Butler) erro- 


neously assigned to Pinturicchio, though the 
Florentine or Umbro-Florentine who painted 
it owes, it may be, something to the Um- 
brian master just mentioned. In connexion 
with it we put forward, not without hesita- 
tion, the name of that curious painter, Raffaelle 
de’ Capponi, by whom there is a picture— 
signed, and dated 1500—in the gallery of 
the Sta. Maria Nuova Hospital at Florence. 
In the latter the central motive has been bor- 
rowed from Pinturicchio’s great altar - piece 
in the gallery of Perugia. Considerable inter- 
est attaches to a little “St. Jerome” (Mr. 
Charles Butler), which is here assigned to the 
German school. The style is certainly Nether- 
landish, of the fifteenth century ; but a closer 
examination reveals signs of a southern hand, 
especially in the modelling of the head, and in the 
execution of architectural and other details, 
waich is less sure and accurate than a Fleming 
would have made it. It may well be that we 
have here an example of the school which under 
Flemish influence arose in Naples during the 
fifteenth century. There are some curious points 
of contact between this little panel and the 
famous “St. Jerome in his Study” of Antonello 
da Messina, which has passed from Lord North- 
brook’s collection into the National Gallery. 
The style isin Mr. Butler’s picture earlier and 
more gothic, the hand far less accomplished ; 
but the relation of the two paintings is one 
which <leserves to be investigated. 

A curious panel, “David with the Head of 
Goliath, and Judith with the Head of Holofernes” 
(same collection), is put down, with a query, to 
Albert Diirer--an ascription which, even with 
this note of interrogation, nothing can excuse. It 
would hardly be possible in the whole range of 
art to find a name more inappropriate. This 
quaint and, in its way, very charming little piece 
is beyond reasonable doubt by one of those 
numerous Flemings who, in the early sixteenth 
century, strove to assimilate the graces of the 
Milanese school, and by one of the most accom- 
plished among them. It is not Leonardo him- 
self, but some lesser luminary of the group who 
has this time inspired the northern painter. A 
really beautiful work, though again in our 
opinion not rightly named, is the “ St. Catherine” 
(Mr. T. Humphry Ward) ascribed to Bernardino 
Luini. It is the counterpart in every respect of 
the “St. Catherine” catalogued as by Luini at 
Hampton Court (No, 259), but finer in colour 
than that picture. Both are by a Milanese 
painter much more closely associated with Da 
Vinci than Luini ever was—Gian Petrino, or 
more accurately, Giovanni Pietro Ricci. What 
seems Luinesque in the suavity and composure 
of the saint is no less characteristic of Gian 
Petrino, from whom Luini may, indeed, have 
taken this development of the Leonardesque 
style. The enamel-like surface, the painting 
of the red hair and the crimson «lraperies, the 
type of the hands, all suggest the less known, but 
not less accomplished, follower of Leonardo, 
to whom we owe the “Colombina” of the 
Hermitage, and a good many other fine things. 
The great “Cartoon of St. Anfie” it will not be 
necessary to discuss again on the! present occasion ; 
or, rather, it deserves exhar'stive discussion, 
such as cannot for the montent be accorded 
to it. The most important ;jn dimensions of 
Da Vinci’s extant designs, ‘it is infinitely 
truer and more beautiful, so ‘far as it goes, 
than the widely divergent “ Virgin and Child, 
with St. Anne,” of the Salon Carré in the 
Louvre, which presents an entixely revised, but 
not improved, version of the $riginal concep- 
tion. The “ Virgin and Chil y with Saints,” 
lent by the Duke of Westminster'to the Venetian 
Exhibition as a Giovanni Bellini,| reappears here 
after too short an interval under the same desig- 
nation, although it was then, immediately 
recognised as being an excellent ofd copy of the 
early picture by Lorenzo Lotto at Bridgewater 
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House. Another copy of considerably less merit 
was acquired a few years ago by the Dresden 
Gallery as an original, but has now been 
recognised as what it is, and translated to the 
skies. The beautiful Giorgionesque ‘“'Temper- 
ance” (Diploma Gallery) again presents itself as 
a problem not easy of solution. We may recog- 
nise at once that the execution, though it has 
much of the charm which belongs to the school 
in its early prime, cannot be the master’s own ; 
yet we shall not easily get beyond mere con- 
jecture at present when we seek for the name of 
the true author. 

Some curious puzzles are presented by the 
so-called “Titian and Franceschini” (H.M. the 
Queen, from Windsor Castle). This picture was 
in Charles J.’s collection, and is described in 
Vanderdoort’s catalogue as “The picture of 
Titian by himself, and his friend with him, in a 
red velvet gown, being one of the Senators of 
Venice—half figures.” The figure of Titian is an 
afterthought, painted in by an entirely different 
and apparently later hand, and copied either from 
the original portrait by the master in Berlin, or 
the similar picture at the Uffizi. The “Fran- 
ceschini” or “ Franceschi” is a much finer 
specimen of Venetian art than the ‘‘ Titian,” to 
which it stands, moreover, in no definite relation, 
but it is not to be reconciled in style with any late 
work by the master. The large canvas entitled 
here “Il Paradiso” (Colonel Ralph Vivian) has 
manifestly nothing to do with Tintoretto’s gigantic 
canvas in the Sala del Consiglio of the Doges’ 
Palace, the finest sketch for which is that in the 
Louvre, while another of varying design is to be 
found in the Gallery of the Prado. This paint- 
ing recalls the style of Palma Giovine rather than 
that of Tintoretto. Who, again, will venture to 
accept unconditionally the ascription to the last- 
named great master of the two unfinished designs 
in oils lent by Mr. Ruskin? It may seem almost 
sacrilegious to question the judgment of the 
writer who, of all others, has done most to raise 
the reputation of Tintoretto to a height at 
which it cannot uniformly sustain itself. And 
yet it is impossible to accept these unfinished 
canvases as adequate productions of his brush. 
In the “ Doge in Prayer” there is dash without 
real strength or decision. The portrait-like 
figure of the Alvise Mocenigo kneeling in the 
centre of the picture has something small and 
mean—not only in dimensions—which one finds 
it hard to associate with Robusti, even when he 
is least inspired. 

From all these denials and disparagements, 
necessarily involved in a consideration of the 
Italian pictures at Burlington House, it is 
pleasant to turn to Mr. R. H. Benson’s exquisite, 
though not well-preserved, Correggio, “Christ 
taking leave of his Mother before the Passion.” 
This dates quite early among the works of the 
master, anc. must be placed, if anything, before 
the great “ Madonna and Child, with St. Francis,” 
of the Dresden Gallery. Nowhere else has 
Correggio shown a tenderness so deep and so 
little marred by his characteristic exaggeration of 
grace and charm. Even here it begins to peep 
forth, but does not unpleasantly give colour to the 
whole, as later oh it will do. How is it possible, 
ms this picture without parti pris, to deny 

e Ferrarese-Bdlognese origin of Correggio’s art, 
first established™by Giovanni Morelli? Mon- 
tegna has supplied him with certain types and 
motives, but with nothing of his virile force, or 
his measured grandeur of style. 

Notwithstanding its characteristic hardness of 
modelling and{texture, there is a singular power 
and vitality in the “ Portrait of Don Garcia de 
Medicis” (sic), by Bronzino, lent by the Earl of 
Rosebery. The picture comes as near to charm 
of colour as anything Florentine of this particular 
time can do. } CLAUDE PHILLIPs. 
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EXCAVATIONS IN CYPRUS. 


WE quote the following from the Times: 


“Following up their excavations at Amathus in 
1894, the Trustees of the British Museum chose for 
their field of operation in 1895 the site of Curium, 
which General Cesnola’s discoveries made famous a 
number of years ago. It was known that he had 
left certain spots untouched. These have now been 
explored under the direction of Mr. H. B. Walters. 
The results are exhibited temporarily in the Etruscan 
Saloon. 

“The ancient town of Curium was built on the 
summit of a rocky elevation some 300 ft. above the 
sea, and was almost inaccessible on three sides; the 
rock is of calcareous sandstone, and has been cut on 
the east and south sides into a perpendicular face. 
The whole extent of this elevation is covered with 
débris of buildings. The tomb-area is very ex- 
tensive. Beginning with the rock-cut tombs, many 
hundreds of which are seen in the south wall of the 
Acropolis, long ago explored and emptied, tombs of 
all periods are found over the low-lying ground 
extending about half a mile south of the Acropolis, 
and in less numbers on the adjoining hill-slopes. 

‘* But the special feature of the recent excavations 
was the discovery of a necropolis dating from what 
is called the Mycenaean period, and thus apparently 
confirming the statement of Strabo that Curium had 
originally been founded by a colony from Argos. 
It would seem that this cemetery, which lies on 
the side of a low hill to the east of the village of 
Episcopi, represents the site of the orginal Argive or 

ycenaean foundation, and that the city had been 
transferred to the site now known as the Acropolis 
towards the end of the sixth century s.c., that 
being the date of the earliest tombs there. 

“In the Mycenaean tombs, along with pottery of 
the kind usually known by that name, was found a 
considerable quantity of rude and primitive pottery 
of local make, such as is found in Uypriote tombs of 
the pre-Phoenician period. These vases are hand- 
made, and decorated either with patterns in white or 
in relief on a dark ground, or with simple black 
patterns on a creamy ground. ‘The Mycenaean 
vases are mostly of a character familiar from Dr. 
Schliemann’s discoveries ; but among them are also 
some specimens of remarkable rarity, in particular 
two large vases which belong to a class previously 
known only by four examples, found on pre- 
Phoenician sites in Cyprus and a fragment at 
Nauplia in Greece. The method of decoration is 
purely Mycenaean, and the clay is probably of an 
imported kind; but the style of the figures is 
decidedly rude and betrays local influence. On 
both vases we have human figures in two-horse 
chariots, painted in black on a bright buff ground, 
and on one is a series of female figures in 
panels divided by borders, a style of decoration 
hitherto unknown. The field of each vase is covered 
with ornaments characteristic of this period. Of 
vases of the Ialysos type, we have a tall, elegant, 
two-handled cup, painted with cuttle fish, and a 
funnel-shaped vase decorated with murex shells. 
Another very remarkable and almost unique vase is 
of a shape known as pscudamphora, the mouth being 
covered up and a spout in the side used instead ; 
this vase is decorated with an octopus on either side. 
In one tomb was found, along with two or three 
Mycenaean vases of the ordinary type, a sard scarab 
with Egyptian hieroglyphs, which has been pro- 
nounced by competent authorities to bear the name 
of Khonsu, a deity that was not introduced into 
Egypt until the XX VIth Dynasty (666-527 B,c.) ; 
moreover, neither the shape nor the material of the 
gem is such as we are accustomed to associate with 
an earlier date than the seventh century s.c. In 
another tomb a Phoenician cylinder was found, 
with a design of a late conventionalised character, 
which cannot be dated earlier than 600 B.c., 
and with it were some gold ornaments of a 
common Mycenaean type. But incomparably the 
most important object in these finds is a small 
steatite scaraboid, on which is an intaglio design of 
a bull lying down. The work is very admirable, 
the drawing most masterly, recalling the famous 
Vaphio gold cups in the museum at Athens. From 
the shape of the stone and the technical skill 
employed, it is evident that this gem must belong 
to a very advanced period of Mycenaean art, 
pay as late as 700 8.c. Other gems which may 

mentioned are a scarab of Thothmes III., found 





in a tomb of recent date ; a scaraboid with an ibex; 
and an archaic scaraboid gem set in a silver ring, 
representing Herakles running. In the later or 
sixth cen‘ Curium, one particular site proved 
to be rich in gold ornaments. It seems very 
probable that Cesnola’s treasure was originally 
gathered for the most part on this site, and this 
opinion has been shared by other explorers 
subsequent to his time. Besides sundry finger 
rings, earrings, and similar ornaments, a fine pair 
of bronze bracelets plated with gold, ending in 
ram’s heads, should be eg ; also a gold 
chain necklace of very delicate workmanship. The 
only bronze object that calls for special mention was 
an archaic Greek statuette of a female figure, dating 
from the sixth century; it had formed part of an 
elaborate lamp stand. 

“ Among the vases found in the later tombs is a 
large hydria (pitcher) of black glazed ware, on 
which figures are painted in thick white, with 
details marked in yellow. Many vases with similar 
decoration but of inferior execution have been 
found in Southern Italy, and are supposed to have 
been made at Tarentum; but probably this vase 
may be claimed as of genuine Greek manufacture. 

“On the site of what appears to have been a 
temple to Demeter and Core was found a Greek 
inscription, which has the peculiar interest of being 
written first in the ordinary Greek letters, and next 
in the Cypriote syllabary or local alphabet, in 
which each sign represents, not a single letter, but 
a syllable--e.g., the first word Afunrp: is written 
da-ma-ti-ri, each two letters being represented by 
one character. 

‘*For the coming season it has been decided by 
the authorities of the Museum to @ new site, 
where it is hoped that further evidence may be 
obtained bearing on the early history of Cyprus.” 








‘* THE ETCHED WORK OF REMBRANDT.” 


WITH reference to our brief notice (ACADEMY, 
December 28) of his lecture on ‘‘The Etched 
Work of Rembrandt,” Sir F. Seymour Haden 
asks us to reproduce the actual expressions he 
employed in describing the six groups of plates 
executed in the studio of Rembrandt, to which 
he has taken more or less exception : 


**The first of these groups consists chiefly of 
early heads, as well as of a number of beggars, Ww: 
will be seen, on comparing them with genuine 
plates, to be by inferior hands. 

** The second, of a series of small plates eviden' 
~ J peg or meet Ly Be 

of them engraved apparen' same 
which, however, is not the hand of Rembrandt. 

** The third, of a certain number of ambitious 
and, as to size, important pla 
Sn as ne aaa gees 
gra . 24-29), which, e 
Srhibitions enjoyed a world-wide utation and 
commanded a large price, but which now, by 
common consent, are regarded not only as copies, 
but as copies in the correction of which Rembrandt 
had taken little or no appreciable part. 

‘* The fourth, of plates portions only of which 
are by Rembrandt, and the rest by assistants. 

** The fifth, of a certain number of later plates 
which, though by Rembrandt, are adaptations of 
or founded on the designs of others. 

** The sixth, of plates—many of them landsca; 
—attributed without the least apparent warran' 
Rembrandt, but which still figure as his in collec- 
tions arranged according to Bartech’s Catalogue.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DISCOVERY OF ANCIENT KINGDOM TOMBS 
AT THEBES. 
Maison Yueéf Hasan: Dec. 18, 1895. 
As no monuments of the Ancient Kingdom 
have hitherto been found at Thebes, it may be 
of interest to readers of the ACADEMY to know 
that I have discovered in the northern Asasif 
two tombs which without doubt belong to this 
early period. One of them is the tomb of § 
** governor of the nome” whose ‘‘ good name 
(ren-ef nefer) was Ahy: the scenes in it are 
executed in relief and well preserved. The 
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other is in a very mutilated condition, but I 
hope before long to make out most of the 
inscriptions in it. 

I have also made many other important 
finds in the Theban necropolis this autumn ; 


but perhaps the most interesting is the discovery 
of a el text to the one in the tomb of 


Rekhmara, giving the duties of the Wezir of 

Thebes. By this new text I can restore much 

that is defective in the Rekhmara inscription. 
Percy E, NEWBERRY. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tae Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education have directed the formation, at the 
Bethnal Green Museum, of a loan collection 
of examples of English furniture and figured 
silks of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
which will be opened in April, 1896, in the 
galleries recently occupied by the National 
Portraits. In order to ensure the formation of 
a thoroughly representative collection, the 
assistance has invited of a number of 
gentlemen qualified by their knowledge to 
advise with regard to these branches of in- 
dustrial art, which still form, as they did in 
the past, the main handicrafts of the East of 
London. Recent changes of fashion have 
caused a demand for eighteenth century patterns 
in figured silks, the manufacture of which 
formerly gaveemployment to 60,000 weavers in 
the East of London, and the designs of the 
early days of George III. are now being re- 
vived or adapted. Possessors of dresses and 
costumes made of these silks will be invited to 
lend them for exhibition; and, as eighteenth 
century trade pattern books—which attach to 
cat examples of the silks the names of weavers 
and merchants—will be included, comparisons 
between the designs in these samples and the 
patterns in the old costumes will probably lead 
to greater accuracy in dating the English 
figured silks already in the possession of the 
Museum. The loan collection will remain open 
for six months; and, in addition, the Bethnal 
Green Museum will be enriched by the generous 
loan by Sir Wollaston Franks of his collection 
of European porcelain, and by the Chantrey 
Bequest collection of pictures lent by the Royal 
Academy. 


Two exhibitions will be opened next week at 
the Dowdeswell Galleries, in New Bond-street : 
a collection of studies in pastel, by Mrs. Ernest 
Hart, entitled ‘‘ Glories of the Sky and Sea in 
the Far East’; and a series of paintings, by 
Mr. George Carline, of ‘‘The Home of our 
English Wild Flowers.” 


At a meeting of the Society of Arts, to be 
held on Tuesday next, with Dr. Ernest Hart in 
thechair, Mr. Gleeson White will read a paper 
on ‘The Poster and its Artistic Possibilities.” 


THE annual general meeting of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland will be held 
at Dublin on Tuesday next, when the Duke of 
Abercorn is to be proposed as honorary presi- 
dent in succession to Lord Ardilaun. It has 
been decided by the council to hold the summer 
meeting at Omagh, with excursions to Bally- 
shannon, Sligo, and Enniskillen. 

We hear from a correspondent in Cairo, 
under date December 30, that M. de Morgan, 
who had just gone to Assuan, PD poses to pump 
out the sacred lake at Karnak. Prof. Sayce, 
having delivered two very successful public 
— was to start in _— or two for his 
usual winter voyage in Figypt ; while 
Miss Brodrick and Miss Edith § en were to 
start at about the same time in the Lotus. 


AT @ recent meeting of the Académie des 
Tiptions, M. Maspero announced that 
searabs and other Egyptian objects had been 


found at Eleusis, in the course of the excava- 





tions conducted by the Archaeological Society 
of Athens. Unfortunately, all of them prove, 
on examination, to belong to the Ptolemaic 
period, being examples of those little amulets 
which were at that time in favour with the 
religious. The discovery, therefore, lends no 
direct support to M. Foucart’s theory (recently 
mentioned in the AcADEMY), that the origin of 
the Eleusinian Mysteries is to be traced to early 
Egyptian influence. 





MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


Tue Popular Concert programme on Monday 
evening included two great works. The first was 
Schubert’s Quintet in C (Op. 163), for two 
violins, viola, and two violoncellos. The last 
movement may not be on the same high level 
as the others, yet the work deservedly ranks 
among the composer’s finest creations. The 
rendering, under the leadership of Lady Hallé, 
was not always satisfactory, particularly in the 
opening Allegro; but the romantic Adagio 
received full justice. The other composition 
was Tschaikowsky’s pianoforte Trio in A minor 
(Op. 50), written in memory of Nicholas 
Rubinstein, brother of the great pianist. This 
work was introduced by the late Sir Charles 
Hallé, at one of his recitals in 1888. The 
nobility of the thematic material, enhanced by 
skilful workmanship, the strong individuality 
which makes itself felt in every page, and the 
melancholy charm which characterises so much 
of the music—these and other qualities render 
it a work of sterling merit and great attractive- 
ness. The interpretation of the Trio was 
remarkably fine, though we wish that the 
pianist, Herr Reisenauer, who contributed so 
much to the success of the performance, had 
not taken so many liberties with the text. 


Mr. BispHAM gave his second concert at St. 
James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon, the 
programme being devoted to ‘‘ English music 
of modern times.” It commenced with a 
clever and expressive setting of Browning’s 
‘* Prospice,” by Mr. Walford Davies, formerly 
a pupil, now teacher, at the Royal College of 
Music. There were songs by Bishop, Dibdin, 
Shield, Bennett, and living composers, which 
were sung by Miss E. Palisser and Mr. 
Bispham, and received with enthusiam. The 
Meister Glee Singers gave admirable render- 
ings of glees and part-songs. Mr. Leonard 
Borwick contributed two short solos, a Field 
Nocturne, and a bright Presto Capriccioso by 
the little-known Ed. Bache. Mr. Gompertz 
played violin tolos, by Dr. Stanford. The 
concert was a success ; yet for all that a pro- 
gramme composed entirely of modern music of 
any one nationality is not an unqualified 
pleasure. J. 8. SHEPLOcK. 





MUSIC NOTES. 


UnvER the title of Nutional Portrait Gallery 
of British Musiciane, Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Marston, & Co. have in the press a work, edited 
by Dr. John Warriner, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
which will contain some hundreds of portraits 
of living musicians, who are either natives of 
Great Britain and Ireland, or have permanently 
settled there, together with a short biographical 
notice of each. 


THE jubilee of Mendelssohn’s§‘‘ Elijah ”’ falls 
due this year, the oratorio having been first 
performed at the Birmingham Musical Festival 
of 1846. In commemoration of this event, 
Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co. will shortly pub- 
lish a History of Mendelssohn’s ‘* Elijah,” by 
Mr. F. G. Edwards. The book will contain 
much original information on the subject, from 
unpublished letters of Mendelssohn and others, 
in addition to illustrations, fac-similes, &c. 





THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 
THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 





ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 





Of the general contents of the Jovrnat the 
following statement will afford some idea :— ° 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Discussions of the legal events of the week. 


LEADING ARTIOLES, 


_ Essays upon branches of law and matters of jtofes+ 
sional interest. 


CASES OF THE WEEK. 


Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged 
for the purpose, of cases of importance decided during 
the current week. 


PENDING LEGISLATION. 


All important measures before Parliament are sum- 
marised in this department. 


LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 


Under this head careful criticisms are given of the 
legislative results of the Session. 


REVIEWS. 
New legal works are elaborately noticed in this 
department. 


NEW ORDERS, &c. 


Ta this department are given all new Rules and 
Orders ; in some cases before they can be obtained by 
the public. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


A medium for the interchange of ideas between 
members of the profession. 


COURTS. 


Special reports of cases decided by the Kailway 
Commission. Selected cases in the County Courts 
are also reported. All important decisions on Election 
Petitions are reported, and notes are given of decisions 
of importance in the Revising Barristers’ Courts. 


SOLICITORS’ CASES. 


Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of 
applications against Solicitors. } 


APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 


ae are taken to render these accurate and com- 
plete. 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 
Full reports of the proceedings of the Law Societies, 


A Careful Summary is given of all the Legal 
News of the Week, and speyilal attention is 
bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of all Court 
Papers. 

° . ‘ 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIMTIONS. 
q 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s.\; by post, 28s., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6d, 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER, 
£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 
WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free; 
Single Number, 1s. | 


The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter cu\ti be ordered from 
any date. 


Cheques and Post Office Orders payable’ to H. VitiERs. 











OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


WOMAN UNDER MONASTICISM: © Chapters on Convent Life and the Cult of Saints between 














500 and 1500. By LINA ECKENSTEIN, Royal 8vo, lis. [Nearly ready. 
A GRAMMAR of the ARABIC LANGUAGE. By William Wright, LL.D., late Professor of Arabic 
in the University of Cambridge. New Edition. Revised by Professor DE GOEJE. Vol. I. [Nearly ready, 


GRAMMAR of the DIALECTS of VERNACULAR SYRIAC, as Spoken by the Eastern Syrians of 


Kurdistan, North-West Persia, and the Plain of Mosul, with Notices of the Vernacular of the Jews of Azerbaijan and of Zakhu near Mosul, by A. J. MACLEAN, M.A,, 


F.R.G.S., Dean of Argyll and the Isles, sometime Head of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Mission to the Eastern Syrians. Demy 8vo, 18s, [Nearly ready. 
THE COMMENTARY of ORIGEN on ST. JOHN'S GOSPEL. The Text Revised, with a Critical 
Introduction and Indices, by A. E, BROOKE, M.A., Fellow and Dean of King’s College. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 15s, net. [Nearly ready. 
CATALOGUE of SCIENTIFIC PAPERS COMPILED by the ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
New Series, for the Years 1874-53, Vol. XI, PET-ZYB. Completing the Series. Cloth, 25s. net ; half-morovco, 32s. net. [Nearly ready. 
THE COLLECTED MATHEMATICAL PAPERS of the late ARTHUR CAYLEY, Sc.D., F.R.S., 
Sandlerian Professor of Pure Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. Demy 4to. (To be completed in 13 Volumes.) Vol. IX. 25s. [ Nearly ready, 


DEDICATED BY GRACIOUS PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


THE GROWTH of BRITISH POLICY. By the late Sir "J. [R. Seeley, MA., K.C.MG, 


Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of ne. With a Portrait, and a Memoir of the Author by G. W. PROTHERO, itt.D., Professor of 
History in the University of Edinburgh, Crown 8vo, 2 vols., . 


TIMN“LS.—“ It is needless to say that the subject here indicated is > ae congenial to Sir John Seeley’s genius, and that his treatment of it is eminently suggestive | and 
instructive. His work will at once attract the attention of all serious students of history, and no competent critic will fail to recognise his rare insight and his philosophic grasp. 


THE HISTORY of ENGLISH LAW BEFORE the TIME of EDWARD I. By Sir Frederick 


POLLOCK, Bart., M.A., LL.D., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford, of Lincoln’: Inn, Barrister-at-Law; and FREDERICK WILLIAM 
MAITLAND, LL.D., Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the University of Cambridge, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 40s.’ 


TIMES.—* Kew persons, if any, since Selden, have done more for English Legal History than Mr. Maitland; Sir Frederick Pollock contributes to the literary partnership a large 
capital of attainments, and the result is a book w hich puts an end to a longstanding reproach. It has one rare merit—an absence of pedantry in discussions w too readily lend 
themselves to that vice....... Written with touches of vivacity and homely directness, the book will not interest lawyers only. Here and there are chapters which all Englishmen would 
do wellto read. They might mark with profit the robust good sense, patience, and prudence which have sha — our common law.” 


CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


General Editor—F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D., late Lecturer in Geography at the University of Cambridge. 


ETHNOLOGY. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S., late Vice-President Anthropological Institute, Cor- 


responding Member Italian and Washington Anthropological Societies. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES.— New Volume. 


General Editor—G. W, PROTHERO, Litt.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 


THE UNITED STATES of AMERICA, 1765-1865. By Edward Channing, Professor of History in 


Harvard University. Crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s, [Nearly ready. 


TEXTS AND STUDIES. Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature. 


Edited by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 


Vol. III, No. II., THE FOURTH BOOK of ESDRAS. Edited from the MSS. by R. L. Bensly, 


M,A., late Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic. With an Introduction by M. R. JAMES, Litt.D., Fellow of Kiiig’s College, Cambridge. 5s. net. 


Vol. IIL, No. III, EUTHALIANA : Studies of Euthalius Codex H. Paul, and the Armenian Version. 


By J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 4s. net. 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR ; SCH OOLS AND COLLEGES. 
THE GENERAL EPISTLE of ST. JAMES. By the Rev. A. Carr, M.A, of Oriel College, Oxford 


2s, Gd, [Nearly ready. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 
EURIPIDES.—ORESTES. Edited, with Intro- BONNECHOSE.—BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN. 


iluction, Notes, #d Metrical Appendis, by N. WEDD, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Edited by S. M. LEATHES, M.A., Follow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 


Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. 4s, Gul, n 
BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN. 
HORACE.— (DES. Book I. With Introduction BONNE 0 acs ~ —— by S..M. LEATHES, M.A. 1s. 64, 


and Notes by J. GOW, Litt.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 


Master of Nottingham High Schvol. 2s. SCOTT.—LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. Edited, 
oduction, Notes jlossary, by J. H. FLATHER, M.A., Emmanuel 
HORACE.—ODES, Book III. By the Same oss cammis oy : [Nearly ready. 


EDITOR, 2s, [Jn the press, : 
AKE. Edited, with 
DELAVIGNE.—LES ENFANTS D’EDOUARD. 8°OTT.—LADY of the LAKE. | Edited, wih! 


Edited by H. W. EVE, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. St. John’s College. 2s, 6d. [Nearly ready. 
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